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GENTLEMEN, 
When I mentioned to you the sub- 
ject of chronic abscesses, I said, they 
nerally formed in persons of bad 
Fabits, in whom the general health is 
much disordered ; but I have also to 
say, that when they become open, 
they produce a great deal of constitu- 
tional irritation. In former times, 
this was attributed to the absorption 
of matter, but Ido net hear of any 
body believing such stuff now-a-days ; 
and, upon my life, I do not see that 
there is any good in discussing these 
points, or in taking up much of your 
time in endeavouring to prove, that 
the mischief arising trom the opening 
of chronic abscesses depends upon a 
ific inflammation of their cysts. 
know that a great deal has been 
said upon this point; and it has also 
been said, that the absorption of the 
matter was the cause of hectic fever, 
bat it is quite nonsensical. The cysts 
of such abscesses are secreting and 
absorbing surfaces, therefore absorp- 
tion must have been geing on from the 
commencement, yet no hectic is pro- 
duced until the abscess becomes open. 
There was an observation made by a 
rson, at one of the sittings of the 
Roval Academy of Medicine of France : 
L/accroissement de savoir n'est pas 
pareille u celle-la des plusieurs choses ; 
puisque elle soit en clarté du soleil se 

t 


I am a bad French speaker I allow, 
but I have been accustomed to trans- 


late it thas: “ The increase of know- 
ledge is not like that of other things ; 
for as our opportunities increase, there 
is often a great diminution in its bulk.” 
But I do not want to go into this now, 
because I might talk for a long time 
to no purpose, and I might give 
bat little information ; but I think it 
must be manifest to your own senses, 
that the mischief arises from an in- 
flammation of the cyst of an abscess : 
the constitution must suffer more or 
less, as the abscess is either small or 
large. A chronic abscess may be 
opened when it does not contain more 
than four ounces of matter, and yet 
produce considerable constitutional 
distorbance. Now, what would you 
think of its being left till it contained 
four quarts. I punctured an abscess 
in a man’s thigh once, and let out four 
ale-house quarts of matter, I saw 
au ale-house quart in the room and I 
had the catieiey to measure it. Now 
if you have inflammation occurring in 
the cyst of an abscess equal to the sur- 
face of a gallon measure, it must be 
productive of more considerable effect 
on the constitution than when it oc- 
curs on a surface equal to that of a 
four ounce measure. Nowa 


Lumbar Abscess 


is the most important specimen that 
I know of chronic a in gene- 
ral; not that I wish you to believe, or 
that 1 mean to assert, that lumbar 
abscesses are necessarily chronic ab- 
scesses. They may be formed with 
considerable inflammation ; but even 
it they were phlegmonous in their 
origin, aud they are se in general, yet 
they become of the nature of chronic 
abscesses in their progress, and t! 
are chronic abscesses in their 
nation. The matter forming in the 
loins may be attended with consider- 
able the falls 
down into the lower part of the loins 
but then it does not produce much 
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irritation: it is, in the language of 
Mr. Hunter, “ an abscess in a part, 
and not an The 
surrounding parts, ia which the | 
ter is found, have no participation in 
the disease, but that which arises from 
distention ; this is generally al- 
Towed ; the matter accumulates to a 
at degree, the parts are very 

the integuments be- 
come inflamed and uicerate, and in 


vent te the contents of 


abscess. 

It is rather a curious thing, that 
when I first began to attend to Inmbar 
abscesses, I met with eight lum- 
bar abscesses in succession, which did 
not appear to be connected with 

ase of the vertebral column, but 

I have since seen these absces+es com- 
bined with such diseases. Unusual 
cases may happen se frequently in suc- 
cession as to appear to any indivi- 
dual sufficient to warrant him in say- 
ipg, that they are always of the cha- 
racter which he may have described ; 
but more extensive experience would 
show him, that such conclusions were 
erroneous, and should serve to con- 
Vince us, that such cases are not to be 
implicitly relied on in the investiga- 
mn of disease. Now I admit the 
truth of what is the general opinion, 
ely, that lambar abscesses are 
connected with and pro- 
duced by disease of the vertebral 
column ; and then I say, that when 
such a lumbar abscess becomes open, 
it is something more than an abscess ; 
it is a chronic abscess, but it is lead- 
ing unto a pile of diseased bones. 
The bursting, or opening of a lumbar 
abscess, is an-event very much to be 
feared, if not attended to with caution, 
for if you remember what | said about 
chronic abscesses in general, you will 
be at no loss to know why they are 
80; the cysts of such abscesses ave 
very thin, and there is little consoli- 
dation of the surrounding paris. The 
action in the cysts is of a very low 
kind, and adhesion cannot readily take 
place ; bat if by evacuating the matter 
you can prevent the farther -epara- 
of parts, the cavity which con- 
tained the abscess may shrink very 
much, and therefore there is pot so 
much afterwards to be united. 1 will 
tell you what I have pr to do 
in lambar abscesses, and I may say it 


is the result of certain practices found- 
ed upon certain principles. 
Treatment. 

If I had occasion to open a lumbar 
abscess, believing that it was con- 
nected with a diseased state of the 
vertebral column, | would direct gen- 
tle pressure to be made on the ab- 
scess, and puncture it with an abscess 
lancet ; continue the pressure as | 
as the matter contioues to flow, 
carefully close the opening by sticking 
plaster. The patient should be re- 
quired to be in bed, and not allow 
the diseased parts to move about. 
What good can expect to do if 
motion be allowed? you would excite 
more irritation and disturbance than 
the means you employ could do good. 
In addition wo preserving the parts in 
a quiet and undisturbed state, and 
believing that the abscess was con- 
nected with a diseased state of -the 
vertebral column, I would empl 
counter irritation; it is a safe an 
a useful method, and tends 
to diminish the diseased action in the 

rts beneath; but at the same time 

would sedulously apply myself to 
the regulation of the patient’s 
and to the state of the functions 
the digestive organs. This is saying 
in brief, what explains a great deal. 

Try to improve the health, and I 
say that lumbar abscesses may some- 
times be dispersed. If it shonid, not- 
withstanding your endeavours to im- 
ao the general health, continue to 

and if so increase 
as to show any disposition to bu 
then I would rather puncture it as 
allow it to break of it-elf. But there 
are numerous instances recorded in 
professional books, of lumbar abscesses 
dispersing by the observance of rest 
and attention to the general health. 
A Monsiear has given an 
instance of this, and ro have several 
other persons. I used also to relate 
an instance of this thing, namely, 
of the disposition that there some- 
times is in a Inmbar abscess to dis- 
— I do not know whether I had 

ter to give it, and yet I see no 
———. why I should not. I was 
requested to see a young lady, a long 
in the country, even Wales, 
a 


in a very remote part of the prin-- 
cipality too, who had a lumbar abscess, 


4a 
| 

| 
| 


went, and I found that there was a 
collection of matter in the fore 
of the thigh, that the spine was 

distorted; the countenance 

; and the constitution alto- 

er in a very irritable state. I 
ted out the i lety, to the 

er, of having this abscess opened 

in the present state of his danghter’s 
health, and pave it as my Opinion, 
that it would be attended with very 
neces ; but, at the same 

im that if she were in 
Bartholomew’s Hospital I should have 
no doubt of her getting well; and 
that althongh she was then amongst 
the mountains of Wales, and bad “ all 
oe appliances to boot,” yet I was 
id that she would not do well, 
and that the canse of it rested prin- 
cipally with himself. “ How?” said 
he, “I do not understand that.” I 
ated to him what I had before 
sad, and explained what { meant by 
saying, that he wonld not have reso- 
lution. He said, he was determined 
that he would observe any plan which 
I could point out. I told the other 
attendants, that there was 

very little that needed to be done ; 
that she should be kept in a state of 
tude ; that some counter irritation 

be made, as by issues, and that 

the state of the digestive organs should 
be attended to; but at the same time 
I admitted, that if the absce~s should 
continue to increase and distend the 
parts much, that it might then be 
with no more risk than if done 

earlier. By this treatment the ab- 
scess, instead of continuing toincrease, 
became lessened; her general health 
very :auch improved ; and for the first 
motths I had nothing bat tet- 

ters of gratitude and exuitation. “ My 
daughter,” the gentleman used to say, 
is getting stronger every day, and 
the disease is gradually subsiding.” 
After this time, the tone of the letters 
began to alter; he said, that he 
thought the issues were, by the drain, 


prodacing a state of weakness, al- 
thongh he had admitted that his daugh- 
ter was daily growing in strength 


and in stature, and wanted my opi- 
nion. I teld him what that was, that 
the only chance for her recovery was 
the perseverance in the same plan. 
Well, but from some feason or other, 
they got tired of the advice I had 


given, and sent to London for a ma- 
chine, which I think they called a 
spinal stays ; this was sent down, aud 


I believe a os was sent down to 
e gentleman some time 
it 


, that screwing pt 
could raise his danghter in height two 
inches. I wrote, in reply, to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ In the name of com- 
moh sense, sit, only consider what a 
state that vertebral column must be 
in, which will admit of such elongation 
by any artificial means.” I advised 
them, by all means, to lay it aside, 
and return to the furmer plan. About 
six years after this the patient wen 
for change of air, to Bristol, 4 
there, for some phthisical complaint, 
teok moriate of lime under Dr. Bep- 
Does, and either by this, or something 
else, the phthisieal complaint was re- 
moved. t not the law alone boast 
of a glorious aucertainty, it was said. 
Oh! this was a ey oes fitted to cut 
a figure in medical s: here were 
letters from her father, who was a 
Member of Parliament, to state the 
condition in which she was in before 
and after, aud a case of a wonderful 
cure was recorded of a disease of 
seven years’ standing, which was at 
the same time acknowledged to have 
been i seven years before. 
(A laugh.) 

Now, even in some cases where the 

was connected with disease of 
the vertebral column, I should enter- 
tain hopes, bat mot sangeine hopes, 
that, by proper management, the ab- 
scess be dispersed without 
breaking. When Nature sets about a 
process, she generaily sets about it in 
a determinate way, as if she meant to 
bring it to a termination. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of ail our attempts, these 
abscesses will continue to increase ; 
the parts will become more and more 
di-tended, almost on the point of in- 
flaming the skin, and then I should 
open it; I shoald do this for an Hi- 
bernian reason, that it never might be 
opened. I should open it, reckoning 
on my own care and ca of 
keeping it closed. (A langh). 

The abscess, being emptied, wowid 
be at liberty to contract. The abscess 
was first in the loins, but the matter 
falls down ry) distends the fascia of 
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very highly of the spinal stays, and 
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_ 


the thigh ; but you could not open it 
until it had re a certain point of 
distention, because you would be in 
danger of wounding the large vessels, 
and soon. Weil, the plan to be adopt- 
ed is this: you direct an assistant to 
make tle pressare on the upper 
part of the abscess, so as to distend 
the lower part, aud then, with an ab- 
scess lancet, you puncture it; you 
carry the lancet in as far as the r. 
I used to do this obliquely, but 1 do 
not now think that this is of import- 
ance. The puncture through the in- 
teguments will be about three-fourths 

an inch in length, and the puncture 
through the fascia about half an inch. 
You have made the puncture, and out 
runs a stream of matter; you continue 
the pressure upon the abscess, so that 
this stream may be uninterrupted ; 
presently something chokes up the 
Opening you have made; this is the 
coagniable lymph, as it has been 
called, but I think it is the fibrin of 
the blood; you take this away by a 
small forceps, and out the matter runs 
again. When yon find the abscess 
very much shrunk, you carefully bring 
the edges of the wound together, and 
desire the patient to cough; down 
comes another quantity of fluid, and 
you make your pressure on the ab- 
scess, and let the orifice be open, and 
ut it runs again. You desire him to 
cough as often as you find any matter 
oming down; and then you carefully 
close the opening, wipe the edges of 
the wound, and put a bit of lint over 
the opening, and op that a strap or 
two of adhesive p'aster, just as you 
should after bleeding a man in the 
arm. I generally pet a few straps 
on the part, so as to make gentle pres- 
sure, but I use no further bandaging, 
and the patient can then tell if the 
pla-ters should get at all loose. The 
wound should be dressed every second 
day, and, by this manugement, no 
more inflammation will ensue than it 
it had never been opened. Now the 
reason why you are to be so careful 
in tapping these abscesses is, not only 
to let out the matter, but to prevent 
the letting in of air. The old sur. 
geons used to be terribly afraid of 
this air getting into the aoscess ; but 
the air itself does not appear to me to 
be the cause of the great cunstitutional 
irritation, for we see air escaping into 
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are wounded, without prodacing in- 
flammation there. Air has also 
blown into the different cavities of the 
body, without producing any such ef- 
fect, I need not detain ‘you any fur- 
ther in discussing a point which has 
been long since set aside, but go on 
to a case which will be of service to 
relate to you. 

I say that I do not think that the 
mischief arises from Jetting air into 
an abscess, if you have let owt the 
matter. I remember a surgeon who 
said, that he had punctured a lumbar 
abscess according to Mr. Abernethy’s 
methed; but the assistant informed 
me, before I saw the patient, a, 
when holding the edges of the wou 
apart by probes to let out the flakes 
of matter, some bubbles of air went 
with a gurgling noise into the abscess. 
I saw the patient on the third day, 
and found the thigh covered by a 
number of straps of plaster; he was 
in a state of very high fever, and rest- 
less ; the limb was very much swollen; 
the fascia of the thigh was as much 
distended as before the operation. I 
desired the plasters to be taken off 
immediately, and out rushed a blast 
of feetid air ; the air had caused a pu- 
trefaciive process to take place in the 
matter of the abscess, and ont it 
came; it was stinking, horribly stink 
ing stuff. Some of this putrified mat- 
ter had been ab-orbed, and the man 


died in a very short time of a fever 


almost as bad as the plague, I was 
present at the opening of the ae 
and there were large quaniities of a 
bloody fluid effused into all the large 
cavities. 

Well, then, when no more matter 
comes down on coughing, you bring 
the edges of the wound, as I before 
said, very carefully together, and ad- 
hesion takes place. Now the circum- 
stance of its being emptied and then 
filled by the impetus of conghing, 
leads us to know, that it is an 
abscess in a part, and not of a part. 
After this, I say to the patient, now, 
the well doing of this wound de- 
pends very much on your own care 
and attention. I general y dre-s the 
wonnd every second or third day; it 
frequently unites by adhesion, but 
sometimes by granulation. The ab- 
scess not being kept open, the patient 


if 
| 
th 
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escapes the constitutional disturb- 
ance 


The matter being evacuated, the 
cavity of the abscess is at liberty to 
contract, and it does soto a certain 
extent; but the matter accumulates 
again, and I have generally observed, 
that it does so ina given ratio. If, 
for example, an abscess when first 
punctured should contain 30 ounces, 
when punctared again at the end of a 


fortnight, it will be found to contain 
20 ounces; at the end of another 
fortnight it would contain between 13 
and 15 ounces, and so continue to di- 
minish in about the proportion of one- 
= at the expiration of the same 


After puncturing the abscess two 
or three times, there is such a dimi- 
nution of secretion, that the patient 
fancies he is almost well, and, because 
he can walk with a stick or crutch, he 
leaves the hospital, and, getting 
amongst bis friends, be indulges in 
eating and drinking, is seized with 
irritative fever, and dies. Bat if he 
could be sent into the country, it 
would do him much good. The pa- 
tient should be kept from going 


about, as a state of rest is necessary | 


for the restoration of the parts; he 
should be placed in an easy position, 
and remain on his bed. have ex- 
amined the bodies of some persons 
who have died after the abscesses have 
been treated in this way, and have 
found that they have been contracted 
to mere fistulous tubes, leading to 
a piece of diseased bone. Lumbar 

cesses have also got well, after 
they have been once opened, and I 
have found such a change in the ap- 
pearance and strength of the patient 
as is really astonishing. 

When these abscesses are allowed 
to break of themselves, there is such 
an irritation produced in the cyst of 
the abscess, as causes a high de- 

of irvitative fever; the pulse 

130 in a minute; the patient gets 
no sleep ; the mind is in the greatest 
state of agitation, approaching al- 
most to delirium, and so on; and the 

ient generally dies. Now it is 

m observing the result of such 
cases, and, on the other hand, observ- 
ing the beneficial effect of the ma- 
nagement which I have now pointed 
out, but more at large in the “ Sur- 


gical Observations,” that I have been 
induced to recommend the adoption 
of such practice to others. 

When matter forms beneath fascia, 
there is no opportunity allowed for 
the cavity of that abscess to contract, 
becanse, as the matter distends the 
fascia, it separates it from the sur- 
rounding parts, and therefore it must 
yield to the distention ; but what you 
ought to do is to puncture the abscess 
whilst it is small, if you find it dis- 
posed to increase, and not suffer the 
detachment of the fascia to proceed 
to such an extent. This is what I en- 
deavoured to explain, by saying, that 
an abscess may be opened when it 
contains four ounces, or it may be al- 
lowed to remain until it will contain 
four quarts. 

When speaking at first of chronic 
abscesses, which are in many points 
like phlegmonous ones, I said, that 
the cysts of such abscesses were of a 
villons structure, that they were se- 
creting and absorbing surfaces, and 
that they sometimes were dispersed 
by the absorbents taking up the fluid 
in a less time than it was secreted. 
Now as this is the case, what is the 
rule for the puncturing of such ab- 
seesses? If an abscess be enlarging in 
its circumference ; if it be not becom. 
ing pyramidical, or tending to burst, 
you had better puncture it, and bring 
it to acrisis, because yon would, by so 
doing, prevent any great extension 
of the mischief which the separation 
of parts would occasion; but itshould 
be done in the cautious manner I have 
pointed out. But if, on the other 
hand, an abscess become pyramidical, 
and tending to burst, and ifit be not 
enlarging in its circumference, why, 
you had better leave it to Nature’s pro- 
cess, and lay a bread and water poul- 
tice over the part. I cannot say that 
I like to interfere in any of Nature’s 
processes, except under circumstances 
of necessity, for Nature does all things 
in the best possible manner. If you 
puncture an abscess when it does not 
want a puncture, why, the wound 
heals, and the matter collects again. 
Nature often manifests a disposition 
to bring an abscess to the surface in 
one direction: but the surgeon says, 
“No, no, that is not right; we 
must make an opening somewhere 
else; but Nature is generally right, 


— 
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and the which Natare makes 
dees not heal, until the sides of the 
abscess are consolidated. 

Now I say this is the rule, but I 
have sometimes been tempted to act 
differently in cases where the absorb- 
ent glands have suppurated in the 
necks of children ; torif such 
are allowed to break, they generally 
leave a scar, which is very unpleasant; 
and persons say, Oh! such a person 
is scrofulons, But when the fluid can 
be distinctly felt, and as soon as the 
least blush of redness appears, it is 
best, I think, to open it with the point 
of a lancet, and let out the contents. 
The place generally heals well, and 
little deformity is left. I have seen 
these abscesses when opeaed prema- 
turely, in an irritable and serofulous 
constitution, produce more ulceration 
than would have been the case if left 
alone. I ned an abscess in the 
neck ef a little girl and discharged 
two ounces of matter from it, but no 
scar could be seen. we 

Sometimes these abscesses produce 
fistula ; and what is the reason why 
fistula do not get well? What, but 
that the cysts of the abscesses with 
which they communicate are in an 
unhealthy state; the constitution is 
also deranged, and there are no 
healthy granulations produced to fill 
oe cavity. Now, I believe this is 
simply the fact; but we are always 
trying to make diseases well; we 
want to lay open fistule ; we are not 
content to wait a little till the action 
in the cyst shall be changed; we want 
to excite action, and we iject stimu- 
lating fluids, and so on, 1 have often 
seen little fistule leading from sup- 
purating glands in the groin laid open, 
and when they have been laid open, 
their edges have remained callous, 
uneven, and indisposed to heal. All 
this sort of practice is finical and un- 
necessary. I say, that all you have 
to do is, to lay a bread and water 
poultice on the part, allow a littletime, 
and restore the disturbed state of the 
digestive organs. I know that what 
1 am now telling you is contrary to 
the general opinion of the protession, 
but I feel that I aon oe reason fur 
saying what I do, and I am satistied 
that, the cases ule in ano, 
the ebservations which I have made 
are perfectly correct. The state of 


the fistula is on the state 
of the cyst of abscess, and the 
state of the abscess is dependent on 
the state of the general health. Many 
surgeons have an idea too, that it is 
becessary to make counter openings 
in cases where the abscesses are ex- 
tensive, but I had a good lesson on this 
subject when I was a young man. 
attended a young who had a 
diseased hip; it suppurated, and 
there were large collections of matter 
deep amongst the mescles of the 
thigh; the abscess ulcerated, but the 
surgeon said, here is a collection of 
matter behind, must make a coun- 
ter opening. counter 
was ete but mark the end of it ; 
say, mark the end of it: the new 
opening was soon closed, although 
made in the most depending part of 
the abscess, and the old one remained 
D. 

” have now described to you the 
nature, and some of the consequences, 
of chronic inflammation. I have said, 
that it builds up new structures; that 
it raises insterstitial struetures, and 
that it forms extensive abscesses. In 
my next Lecture, I shall describe to 
you some other kinds of inflammation. 
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LECTURE 8. 


In my last lecture I described the 
direct and indirect indications of in- 
flammation of the brain and its mem- 
branes, as it occurred in the adult ; 
and in this I shall describe the symp- 
toms of inflammation of those parts 
as they appear in infancy and child- 
hood, together with the morbid ana- 
tomy of phrenitis. . 

Some peculiarities exist in early 
life, which render a separate illustra- 
tion-necessary, and I would rather be 
deemed tedious by repetitions, than 


| 1 

| 

| 

| 
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run the risk of being misunderstood 
on a subject of so much importance. 
Investigation of the affections of in- 
fants must be conducted very much in 
the same way as those of the r ant- 
mats. In both instances the difficulty 
of diagnosisis increased, from their not 
being able to express theirfeelings and | 
wants through Isnguage ; and we have 
to judge, therefore, mainly from the 
rances which are presented. 
the term infancy, I mean that 


before speech commences ; and 
by that of childhood, the period of life 
er the commencement of speech till 
the approach of puberty. In infancy, | 
the first point to be considered is the | 
anatomical physiology, or the observ- 
‘ance of the different functions in the 
various stractures of the healthy body; | 
the second point is to contrast the 
existing symptoms with those func- 
tions ; and the third point is, in fatal 


cases, to examine the body minntely, | 
that we may discover the pathological 
_citement is produced which may lead 


cause or condition on which the symp- 
toms depend. If we pursue, with | 
becoming care, this threefold method, | 
‘we shall be enabled to arrive at as 
correct an opinion respecting the na- | 
ture of the affections of infancy as we | 
could in those of adults. When we | 
consider the sacredness of life, and 
how closely and tenderly the feelings 
- and the happiness of parents are en- | 
twined with the health of their off-| 
spring, we should never cease to pay 
the most devoted attention to the dis- 
orders of infaney. 

Before speaking of the symptoms, a 
few words may be said on the predis- 
posing and exciting causes of 


Inflammation of the Brain. 

Five points should be particularly 
noticed, as being iar to infancy 
and childhood. 1. The greater delicacy 
in the structure of the body, particn- 
larly of the skin and internal mucous 
membranes. 2. The greater sensibility 
and contractility, in consequence of 
which all stimulants and irritants act 
more powerfully. 3. The local irrita- 
tion of dentition. 4. The greater size 
of the head in proportion to that of the 
body. 5. The less power in infancy 
of preserving the animal heat, and 
therefore the effects of depressants are 

ater than in adults. much or 
little clothing 


is prejudicial, the 


‘body more 
a8 a depressant ; 
the other, by accnmalating too m 
animal heat, and thus acting as a sti- 
mulant. Both these causes are lia- 
ble, the first indirectly, and the 
second directly, to p ce such an 
excitement in children as may termi- 
nate in inflammation of the brain. It 
is of much conmseqnence to give tone 
to the skin by cold bathing, or by 
at first asing a tepid bath, grada 
lowered to 60°. It is a practice whi 
should be generally observed in the 
management of children, for throngh 
it the surface nearly maintains the 
same re of blood under a low or 
variable temperature, and hence the 
central parts are saved from turges- 
““Trritants also produce a great 

rrita also a er 
effect on the infantile The ir. 
ritation of dentition, which is local in 
the first instance, often operates on 
the whole nervous system, so that ex- 


to internal inflammation in the parts 
weak or predisposed. Heat, as rs 
ticed before, is, when locally applied, 
an irritant, and so is cold. Irritation 
may be excited by them, and lead to 
similar results. A blister applied fo 
the skin of an infant may produce 
fever on the same principle ; even tlte 
simple operation of vaccination some- 
times produces fever, especially if the 
infant be ont of health at the time ; 
and therefore, whenever you attempt 
to perform vaccination on an infant, 
see that all the various fenctions of 
the body are healthfully performed, 
which you may infer the sound - 
tion of all the structures. No disturb- 
ance of the health can exist unless 
there be a morbid state of one or more 
parts of the body. General disturb- 
ance is a very desultory and dangerous 
term. 

Before you perform any - 
tion on an infant, I repeat, you 
remove the disordered state of the 
particular part or parts, for on that 
the general disturbance of the health 
will depend. The operation for the 
hare lip frequently proves fatal, from 
inattention to this circumstance, in 
children; never perform that opera- 
tion at a very early age, and at no 
period unless the child be in perfect 
health ; for the sensibility and contrac- 


- 
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tility are 20 much increased when the 
health is disturbed, that tever is easily 
excited, and then the brain and mu- 
cous membranes are remarkably prone 
to inflammation. Irritation, again, may 
be produced by acid drinks aad indi- 

stible food acting ou the lining of 
ie stomach or intestines; and that 
irritation affecting the whole nervous 
system, the heart’s action becomes 
quickened, the animal heat augmeuted 
on the skin, and inflammation of the 
brain may arise in the course of the 
fever. The drastic purgatives, which 
are too frequently prescribed, often 
create considerable irritation on the 
mucous membranes of the intestines. 


But the larger intestines sometimes 
become torpid, have not sufficient sen- 


sibility aud contractility daily to de- 
liver fully their contents, so that a 
large fecal accumulation takes place 
in the colon, operating as an irritant ; 
but probably some ot it becomes ab- 
sorbed, for the breath and the secre- 
tion of the skin are sometimes very 
much tainted with a fecal odour, and 
therefore we might infer that even the 
blood itself was affected. The irrita- 
tion may be, and frequently is, in the 
liver, or it may be in the bladder; if 
the urine be turbid, or retained in the 
bladder, it becomes an irritant, and 
operates on the whole of the nervous 
system in the way which Ihave before 
so often explained. The irritation 
may commence in the bronchial lining. 
a very common cause of leading to 
inflammation of the brain in infancy 
and childhood ; for it gives rise not 
only to excitement, but to difliculty 
of breathing, both of which are apt to 
operate on the brain. 

If you stand by a child when he 
coughs, and if you put your hand cn 


the pulse, immediately aiter coughing, | 


you will find that the heart’s action 
will be increased ten or twenty strokes 
for a short time, angmenting the ex- 
citement every now and then. Be- 
sides, from the difficulty in transmit- 
ting the blood from the right side of 
the heart through the langs the large 


veins become congested, and afford | 


some mechanical impediment to the 
return of the blood from the head. 
The bronchial affection too operates 
in another way on the brain; there is 
some alteration in the quality of the 
blood, it is not decarbonized or oxy- 


, and a blacker blood than 
natural at last circulates through the 
brain, and tends to oppress that organ 
almost like an opiate. Irritation, ia 
a word, may arise in any part of the 
body either internally or externally, 
especially in infancy and child 
and finally lead to inflammation of the 
brain in the manner already illus- 
trated. 

Interruptants may be considered as 
a cause of inflammation of the brain. 
The interruption before mentioned, 
from the bronchial affection, might 
| have been dwelt upon as a most direct 
| instance ; and some think that enlarged 
| glands in the course of the veins may 
also be another direct cause. A more 
indirect one, probably, sometimes 
occurs from congestion of the liver, 
which at last leading to hepatic or 
intestinal irritation, fever is the con- 
sequence; and inflammation of the 
brain or its membranes may occur, 
Were it not for the sympathy existing 
between the nervous and vascular 
systems, how could we account for 
an irritation set up in a distant part 
of the body acting on the brain? The 
pulse, during the first year, is some- 
where about 120,in the second 110, or 
a little lower, and ia the third year 
100, or a little lower. If you find that 
the pulse is quicker at these periods, 
and the heat of the surface higher than 
natural, you should be very carefal in 
examining whether the brain or any 
other part be inflamed. 

Nature, however, appears to have 
made certain provisions which appear 
to diminish the tendency to inflamune- 
tion of the brain, both ip children and 
adults, but especially in the former, as 
its size and vascularity are greater. I 
might instance, Ist. The flexures of 
the carotid and vertebral arteries. 
2d. The delicate mesh-work and dip- 
pings of the pia mater, which, receiv- 
ing the blood before it enters the 
brain, and transmitting it thence in 
minnte vessels, must contribute to 
diminish the force with which the 
blood is sent to the brain. 3d. The 
collision of currents, as it were, which 
_ exists through the circle of Willis, tends 

also to lessen the impetus of the blood 
transmitted to the brain. If we look 
at the venous circulation of the brain, 
we see similar provisions made against 
congestion, in the situation, structure, 


| | 
| | 
on 
| ti 
j 
; 
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and free communication of the si- 
nusses, and likewise in the remarkable 
dilatation in one portion of the inter- 
nal jegular vein. The brain of infants 
is much softer than the brain of adults, 
and in some respects bears more than 
the brain of adults, The brain of 
infants, for example, is frequently 
compressed so during labour as 
to undergo then a striking change in 
its Blows, causing depression 
of the skull on the brain, are borne 
with less injury to its tunctions than 
in the brain of an adult. 

The causes which I have named, as 
exciting inflammation of the brain in 
children, are applicable also to inflam- 
mation of the brain in adults ; there 
are, you will recollect, common de- 

ssants, stimulants, irritants, and 
uterruptants. But mental emotions, 
and the use of alcohol, are much con- 
cerned in the production of the ce- 
rebral affections of adults. 

It ought, however, to have been 
mentioned before, that the tendency 
to this affection runs very often, in par- 
ticular families, hereditarily. When- 
ever this is remarked, the regimenal 
management should be most assidu- 
ously condacted. 

With respect to infants, 1 would 
say that, as far as prevention of the 
in ation of the brain is concerned, 
there are four points to be attended 
to in particular. Ist. The diet is very 
important in infancy. Take care not 
to offend the stomach by any indiges- 
tible food, or acid drinks. [ am per- 
fectly convinced that many cases of 
inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes of the stomach, bowels, and 
subsequently of the brain have been 
prodaced by these causes. 

The diet, during dentition, should be 
most attentively regulated. Vor the 
first nine months, the mother’s milk 
is the best; and, about the period of 
weaning, the diet should be thin, and 
gradually thickened afterwards. If 
the bowels be kept open, if there be 
a copious flow of saliva, and if the 
diet be rightly managed, the process 
of dentition will seldom produce any” 
mischief. If,however, the gums should 
become red, swollen, and tense, and 
particularly if any degree of fever be 

nt, they should be freely scari- 

d; the lancet, in short, ought to 
grate against the teeth beneath. A 


lancial incision is the best for remoy- 
ing tension. 

The 2d point to attend to, is the 
state of the skin. The skin is some- 
times disordered either from inatten- 
tion to cleanliness, or proper clothing. 
As the skin sympathizes with the in- 
ternal mucous membranes, its healthy 
functions should be preserved by 
strict attention to ee and 
light warm clothing, with spong- 
ing, or the bath as before recom- 
mended. 

The 3d point is exercise. You will 
never find children healthy unless they 
have plenty of exercise regularly in 
the open air, Children never jook 
well in London, who are shut up in 
close crowded courts and alleys. But 
you may keep the health of children 
as good in London as in the country if 
you attend to their diet, clothing, ex- 
ercise, and sleep. Children are com- 
monly sent to school at too early an 
age, to keep them out of harm’s way, 
as it is said. They are confined 
throughout the greatest part of the 
day ov forms, in a close warm 
and what is the consequence? Their 
health suffers materially, they have not 
the usual flow of spirits or the energy 
of muscle which distinguish children 
who ave differently treated. Again, 
in the manufacturing districts of this 
country the health of children is ruined 
by placing them in heated apartments 
or badly ventilated ones, where, being 
confined many hours every day, they 
soon acquire a sickly aspect. They are, 
too often, made slaves, to gratify the 
sensual eppetites of their mercenary 
parents or task-masters. There are 
some very improper customs pre- 
valent in large towns, one is keep- 
ing children up late at night, which 
leads me to observe, that the 4th point 
in the management of infancy and 
childhood, is to attend to sleep. For 
the first three or four years a child 
never ought to be allowed to remain 
up after 7 o'clock. Ifa child be kept 
up late, he becomes fretful and un- 
easy; the whole nervous system is in 
a state of irritation, and the vascular 
soon afterwards becomes excited, If 
an infant or achild sleep badly, you 
may be sure that all is not right, 
Those infants or children who natur- 
ally are restless at night, are the most 
prone to affections of the head, In 


i 


* 


choosing a nurse, be sure that she has 
good sense and good nature, both of 
which are necessary in the nursery, 
where many little, though important, 
things arise constantly te require the 
exercise either of the one or the other. 
It is very imprudent to place children 
under the care of a cross-grained, ill- 
tem nurse. God knows their 
come soon eftongh in after 
life, and when young, their health re- 
quires that they should be made as 
happy as possible, for if their tempers 
be broken, the brain and other im- 
are liable to be disor- 
aving made these remarks, 

Ta shall now call your attention to 


These will oa easily recognised by 
aman who is a minute observer of 
Nature ; but never by a superficial 
observer, or by one whose head is 
burthened by black lettered books. In 
the investigation of the inflammation 
of the brain, or its membranes attend 
to the following points in infancy and 
childhood. 1. The state of the er- 
ternal senses. The upper eye-lid, for 
example, when the brain is acutety or 
snb-acutely inflamed, drops down, 
covering a larger portion of the globe 
of the eye than natural; the lucid 
cornea is more glassy or glairy than 
natural, and the conjunctiva generally 
more streaked or ferretty. The pupils 
are more contracted, or alternately 
dilate and contract with great rapidity, 
in the first stage. There is also in 
the eyes a mixed expression of intel- 
= duiness and of physical bright- 
This a rance is so peculiar 
that ¥ think I coald at any time detect 
the presence of inflammation by it, 
Those persons who are much with chil- 
dren often notice minute changes in 
their countenances with great accu- 
racy, and whenever you hear a mo- 
ther say that there is something odd 
about the expression of her child’s 
countenance, never disregard it, but 
make the most minute inquiries "into 
the case. If the above expression 
exist, and if, while you stand about 
the cradle or cot, you hear every now 
and then a deep-drawn sigh, you may 
that inflammation of the brain 
In the first stage 
of light 


although the noise be bat slight. The 
child is also fretful at this period, and 
cries on being touched. re is ge~ 


nerally, however, a combination of 
fretfuiness and heaviness in young 
children, 

2. The state of the intellectnal fa- 


child knows not only how to express 
its wants in a few days, but when 
they are satisfied. It cries, for in- 
stance, in the absence of the nurse, 
bat is pacified immediately she touches 
it with her hands, assured, from expe- 
rience, that a supply of food will tol- 
low. Many other examples of a simi- 
lar kind might be adduced. When 
the inflammation is going on in the 
substance of the brain, the intellect 
is soon and remarkably obscured ; bet 
when it is going on in the membranes 
only, the intelleet is not so soon and 
remarkably disordered. In the for- 
mer case, you find a child lying in 
bed, and the dulness of the counte- 
nance is particelarly striking with the 
general oppression. The child grows 
gradually worse, the dulness becomes 
inditference, the indifference becomes 
stupor; the stupor becomes complete 
insensibility, and he dies 
from effusion , unless promptly and 
preperly managed. 

The 3rd point to attend to is the 
sleep, Im the first stage, the child, 
perhaps, falls asleep at some unusual 
hour; the breathing is unequal then, 
sometimes , sometimes slow ; a 
hectic-like momentarily passes 
over the cheek, which as rapidly be- 
comes unasually pale. But ove of the 
mest certain signs is, awaking out 
of sleep with a start, attended by an 
alarmed expression, sometimes with 
sereaming, anda damp skin. 

4. The stomach is irritable, or the 
bowels torpid. Inflammation of the 


and be sure to trace it to indepen, 
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| evinced, and the hearing and toach 
a seea lying in his cradle, or crib, 
4 1 you walk up to it hastily, so as to 
ae | make a noise, or scratch the cradle, 
\. {| | and he starts, as if he were alarmed, 
| 
Be culties. A child displays considerable 
} | development of intellect within the 
first three months after birth. The 
[2 
| 
— 
brain is more frequently ushered in 
im by retching and vomiting im children 
if than adults. Be om your guard, 
| | 


mach, liver, or bowels ; it it arise from 
inflammation im any of these quar- 
ters, it is vain to give effervescing 

ts; you must remove it by re- 
moving its cause, which will be dis- 
covered by marking the combined 
symptoms. The stomach is tess irri- 
table when a bronchial affection co- 
exists, probably because the sensibi- 
lity is then lessened by the state of 
the blood. 

5. The pulse is always in 
the first stage of inflamma of the 
brain ; often, but not always, slowerin 
the second stage; and again it be- 
comes very quick a little before 
death. The carotid arteries throb 
preternaturally in inflammation of 
the brain, as is evident if you expose 
the neck of the child im the first 


6. The heat of the head is always 
higher than other parts during the 
first stage. 

The 7th circumstance to attend to 
in the first stage is, the respiration ; 
it is quicker in the first stage, and 
becomes slower in the second; but 
the most characteristic symptom is, 
the occasional deep-drawn sigh in 
both stages. 

8. The muscular system. The in- 
fant is restless in the first stage ; he 
puts his hand often to his head, or 
claws with bis fingers; or the fingers 
ave drawn toward the palm; some- 
times infants cling to the nurse unna- 
turally, evineing, as it were, a fear of 
falling. The child cannot hold up its 
head long, it lays it on the nurse’s 
breast or on the pillow. In sleep it 
often bends it backwards much. 

9. Speeeh. There is often a change 
in the pronunciation of certain letters 
in children affected by cerebral intlam- 
mation. My little boy had an at- 
tack. The first thing which attracted 
my attention was his not being able 
to pronounce the W as before. His 
skin became hot, his pulse quick, his 
eye bright, yet heavy, and convulsions 
rapidly supervened, a circumstance 
not uncommon in the most acute at- 
tacks of inflammation of the brain, 
occurring in such a full habit as his. 
He recovered the means which 
shall be s mentioned. 

In the second stage you may notice 
the following effects : 


present themselves which mark the 
diminished sensibility. The fonta 
nelle frequently becomes raised then 
in an infant, which isa very dreadful 


por. 

2. The eye also undergoes some 
change in the second stage; stra- 
tismus occurs, the pupil is more and 
_ dilated, and at last immove- 
3. There is often a slight sis 
of one of the upper eye-lids. _— 

4. A peculiar swing or motion of 
one arm or leg of the child. I was 
cailed a considerable distance to see 
achild. I heard that it had been con- 
vulsed, and I observed that when the 
hand was raised to the mouth, the 
palm was turned upward just as the 
tip of the fingers reached the spoon 
placed there with some liquid. From 
these and other circumstances, I was 
convinced that effusion had taken 
place. If you see the child turn the 
palm of the hand outvards and pass 
it from his mouth across the cheek, 
when he wishes to force away some- 
thing from his mouth, you must regard 
it as an unfavourable symptom. 

5. The breathing becomes slower 
than natural, and is accompanied not 
only by sighing, but a peevish ery. 

6. In the beginning of the second 
stage the pulse frequently becomes 
slower, and qnicker again before 
death, as before noticed. 

7. The tendency to convulsions, 
Though sometimes the disease is 
ushered in by them, yet they more 
frequently occur in the second stage, 
when effusion has taken place. 

From what has been said, then, 
you may perceive, that the best mode 
of ascertaining affections of the head 
in infaney, is first te consider what 
are the indications of a healthy condi- 
tion of the brain, and secondly to con- 
trast the existing symptoms with 
them, that you may infer whether or 
not that organ be the seat of the dis- 
order. In regard to the subject in 
question, itmay be further observed, 
in summing up, that, first, the external 
semses are connected with the brai 


especially those of sight, hearing, 
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whether it arise from the brain, sto-; 1. Though in the first stage 

may rouse the child, yet in hong 

|cond he becomes more and more in- 

symptom, when combined with indif- 

| 


touch, and some or all of them are 
more or less remarkably affected. 
Secondly, the intellectual faculties are 
connected with the brain, and some of 
these too become disturbed ; for if we 
investigate the character of the in- 
fant, we shall find some striking 
changes in its habits with respect to 
or things, or general conduct, 

so as to indicate some disturbance in 
the brain. Nay, the combination of 
heaviness and fretfulness, with the 
peculiar expression of the eyes are ge- 
nerally conclusive indications. 3dly, 
Sleep is connected with a certain state 
of the brain, so that when it is re- 
markably changed, we may suspect 
some mischief there, particularly if 
the infant awake in an agitated state, 
and have an alarmed expression after- 
wards,or if there bewatchitulness orstu- 
the other combined symptoms. 
muscular power is connected with 

the brain, and when an infant cannot 
hold up its head as usual, or when it 
bends it backwards preternaturally 
in sleep; when its utterance becomes 
any way strikingly changed ; when the 
bladder retains its contents shorter or 
longer than natural; when it lifts its 
hands often to the head; when it 
claws with its fingers ; when the thumb 
is bent inward so that the hand 
becomes conical; when the eyelids 
drop ; when one eyelid is palsied, and 
when twitchings or convulsions occur ; 
when there is more or less motion on 
one side than the other, something 
wrong may be inferred «within the 
head. Fourthly, the respiration is 
connected with the brain, so that 
when it becomes quicker or slower, 
and when at the same time there is a 
deep-drawn sigh occasionally, the at- 
tention should always be tarned to 
the brain particularly. Fifthly, the 
stomach and intestines are associated 
in their functions with the brain. and 
when the former is unusually irri- 
table, or the latter unusually torpid in 
infants, the most minute investigation 
should be made, in order to ascertain 
whether that irritability or torpor be 
ent on some cerebral disturb- 

ance. Sixthly, you will recollect the 
accumulated heat about the hairy 
scalp, the distention of the carotid 
arteries, and the changes of the pulse. 
Lastly, it should be remembered, that 
inflammation of the brain may com- 
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mence as a affection, or that 
it may follow, as a secondary one, any 
remote irritation, external or internal ; 
and as the brain often becomes very 
severely affected during the fever 
which attends such irritations, espe- 
cially those seated in the bronchial and 
intestinal lining, so the medical at- 
tendant should make daily inquiries 
to satisfy himself as to the condition 
of the brain. The primary or secondary 
attack of inflammation of the brain 
in infants or children is open or in- 
sidious, and nothing but great discri- 
mination can detect the latter in time 
to arrest its progress. You will, 
therefore, see the necessity of taking 
the deepest interest in the investiga- 
tion of this affection in infancy 
childhood. 

‘Though inflammation of the brain 
may be acute or sub-acute ; though it 
may show itselfopenly, or it may steal 
on insidiously, yetthe morbid anatomy 
is similar in both cases. 


The Morbid Anatomy. 


Of inflammation of the brain in in- 
fants, children, and adults. Thedura 
mater willoften be found more adher- 
ent than natural, and sometimes parti- 
cipates in the vestiges of inflammation. 
The arachnoid mémbrane is frequent- 
ly opaque, milky, and thickened in 
parts; but I have never seen this a 
pearance of the arachnoid, either 
acute or subacute inflammation, in 
which the pia mater was not overload- 
ed with blood. Generally some effusion 
of serum and lymph exists between the 
pia mater and arachnoid. The ventri- 
cles frequently contain much more fluid 
than is natural; and when that is the 
ease, each choroid plexus has a 
blanched flabby appearance. Another 
circumstance, which you sheuld recol- 
lect, is, that the ventricles are some- 
times ruptured by removing the skull 
cap; and then the effusion, if any, 
escapes from the ventricle, a fact ot 
which you should be aware in all ex- 
aminations. Sometimes the ventri- 
cles are so distended that the convo- 
lutions of the brain are unfolded, the 
effusion, as it were, being confined in 
a bag before an opening be made. 
This expansion of the brain shows 

t of its anatomy, as Gatti has so 
strikingly exemplified in bis improved 


i 
| 
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method of dissecting that complicated 


an. 
"eV hen the substance of the brain 
itself has been inflamed. and when a 
large effusion has not taken place, it 
presents, on cutting, anumber of very 
minute bloody points ; and sometimes, 
in protracted cases, some portion of 
it is found pulpy, a certain sign of 
previous inflammation. Occasionally 
tumours are found in the cerebrum or 
cerebellum, or substances resembling 
strumous tubercles, and sometimes 
hydatids are attached to the choroid 
gleess. Always extend your morbid 
examinations to all parts of the body. 
On inspecting the surface, sometimes 
you will find enlarged glands, espe- 
cially about the neck, and internally, 
too, as the bronchial and mesenteric 


This most frequently occurs 
children who had been sickly before | 


the febrile attack. Very often the 
bronchial lining is found highly inject- 
ed, also the mucous membrane of the 
iliam, the most common combination 
in examples of cerebral di-orders in 
children. These obseevations having 
been thrown out, in my next Lecture 
I shall be able to explain the various 
causes of what has been called water 
in the brain, and shall likewise then 
advert to the treatment. 


REVIEW. 


A Letter to the Governors of the Mid- 
dlesexr Hospital, from the Junior 
Surceon. pp. 15. 

[Concluded from p. 277.] 


In our last Number we placed in 
possession of our readers the contents 
of this letter, upon which it now be- 
comes our painful duty to animadvert. 

“ Fiat Justitia” ought to be, and is, 
the motto of a reviewer (at least we 
can answer for ourselves), and how- 
ever ungracious it may appear, the 
interests of the public require that no 
feelings of private friend-hip should 


be allowed to bias us in the perform- 
ance of so imperative and sacred a 
duty, or induce us to relinquish any 
part of our arduous labours. If we 
find Mr. Bext. doing wrong, we shall 
tell him of his fault, that he may 
amend his ways and “ sin no more ;’” 
and, as we have always done, so we 
shall continue to give publicity to any 
action or proceeding in which he may 
have been deserving of praise. 

In the opening paragraph of the let- 
ter, he says— 

“Some of the Governors of the 
Middlesex Hospital, who:were active 
in my election, have continned to 
honour me so far as to consider me 
their representative to watch over the 
interests of the charity: it is to them 
I address this letter.” 


We have known Mr. Bett for some 
years, but cannot say much for his 
vigilance in this particular. To watch 
over the interests of the Charity, for- 
sooth! To watch over all the interests 
of the Charity? Or does Mr. Bee 
mean the surgical interests, the state 
of the pupils’ book, and the entrance 
fee of the student? In the name of 
our mutual friend, Joe Burss, what 
does the man mean? If that the 
Governors have considered him 
their representative to watch over the 
medical interests of the Institution, 
he talks nonsense, and speaks of a 
subject he does not anderstand. If, 
on the other hand, the surgical inte- 
rest, we would ask him, if he has not 
more anxiously watched over his own 
public and private interests, and, like 
other hospital surgeons, taken espe- 
cial care to procure the fees of the 
pupils ? The termination of the letter, 
or, what may be more properly called 
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the requiem of the Rodomontade, 
forms an admirable contrast to the 
commencement : 

“1 have endeavoured to do m 
duty to this Hospital in a quiet a 
unobtrusive manner, by application to 
individuals, and, having failed, I have 
been forced upon this method of ad- 
dressing you. 

So that those “ individuals,” those 
“ Governors of the Hospital,” who 
were ‘‘ so active in his election,” in- 
stead of “ continuing to honour him 
as their representative,” have violated 
all the rules of well constituted so- 
ciety, have frustrated the quiet and 
unobtrusive manner of his applica- 
tion,” have treated “ their represeut- 
ative’ with contempt, have actually 
refused all his applications with con- 
tumely—have forced him into “ the 
present method of addressing them,” 
put him*to the expense and trouble of 
writing and publishing this letter, and 
perhaps, after all, do not consider 
him as “‘ their Representative to watch 
over the interests of the H6spital.” 


Procul ! Ob procul este profani ! 


Of course Mr. Bett does not think 
“ of representing” such faithless 
hinds a moment longer. 


Page 3d, he says— 


*€ IT deem it a great happiness to be 
still the Junior Surgeon of this house, 
and to have Seniors, whom, with all 
my attention, [ have not been able 
to equal in atrention to the Enstita- 


The position here assumed, or the 
eulogy intended his colleagues, is pro- 
per enough with regard to Mr. Canr- 
WRIGHT, who is an excellent surgeon, 
and an honourable man; but of 


Joperns* we may say, in the em- 

phatic language of the poet; 

“ Nil amat hiec’ animas’ nutrix, quod oportet 
“quo fal tamen lateat pietatis imago; 

Tn quo falsa 

Quid dicam.” 

We imagine Mr. Bett mast have 
“ dipped his pen in Lethe’s stream,” 
at the time he wrote the paragraph in 
question ; must have forgotten all his 
former recollections,f and have been 
determined to obtain the support of his 
senior colleague, by abject flattery, 
But as we intend shortly to present 
to the Governors of the Hospital a 
few memoranda respecting the Senior 
Surgeon, we shall for the present let 
him go unscathed, and proceed with 
the letter. 

A little farther on, the writer ob- 
serves—‘* I must urge to you the ne- 
cessity of giving us an experienced 
and efficient physician, and when you 
are aware of it you will rouse your- 
selves to the performance of an active 
duty ;” which is indeed a pretty com- 
plimentary appeal to the understand- 
ings of the Governors—when they 
are aware of * the necessity” of 
choosing an efficient physician, it is 
most likely they will do so without 
consulting the medical sagacity of the 
Junior Surgeon. 

But we hasten over the sequel, 


touching lightly on the matter before 


* Synonyma—* Josephus Burns” — 
Johnny, Joe Burns.” 
—Manuseri South Audiey-street. 
Quod Mehesewle vidi. 

¢ Ah, Gintlemin! what has become 
of the hare lip case? “ A very neat 
operation that, in stilfulhands.” “& 
mau may be Surgeon to a Hospital for 
20 years, and yet be ignorant of the 

of his profession,” —C.B, 


| 
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Without the broad basis of a liberal 
education, little can be attempted, 
and nothing safely performed. The 
man of experience, without this ines- 
timable requisite, is but a mere em- 
pirie, and reasons from what he sees, 
without for a moment knowing or 
suspecting its proximate or occult 
cause. Such men are called expe- 
rienced, who, doubting all the valu- 
able discoveries of their predecessors, 
abandon all the usefal directions to be 
obtained from the earlier writers, leave 
the books from which the sublimest 
truths of our art may be derived, from 
which even the moderns themselves 
ean hardly derogate in practice with 
safety, to moulder upon their shelves, 
or, to be transferred to a book -stall ; 
yet these men proudly arrogate to 
themselves the claims of experience, 
without having for one moment per- 
haps attempted to improve their 
judgment by the hardly acquired 
knowledge of their predecessors. 

One or two, or ten accidental, or 
even marvellous cures, cannot de- 
servedly confer upon a man the en- 
comium of experience, or make him, 
although sp constitated, more than 
a rash and dangerous empiric —a phy- 
sician not to be employed for man or 
beast. 

One man bleeds his patient, while 
another give him stimulants; one 
employs the warm bath, while his 
brother practitioner uses the cold, 
and yet all these men are experienced, 
each in his own way. But it is mor- 
tifying to think, and after mature re- 
flection to be obliged to conclude, that 
many lives must be annually sacri- 


ficed to such presumptuous arrogance 
of experience. Experience, without 


the requisites pointed out, is of less 

use in medicine, than in the most me- 

chanical of arts—is not only of no use 

whatever, but it is absolutely perni- 

cious, inasmuch as it eoafers confi- 

dence, where caution is most required. 
He goes on to say, page 4: 


* As the Junior Surgeon, my duties 
connect me more immediateiy with 
the Junior Physician. I have already 
transacted the business of the hospital 
with four in succession.” 


Certes, and soit will always be; 
for as long as Mr. Bell remains a ju- 
nior surgeon, so long must he be cou- 
pled with the junior physician. But 
we beg Mr. Bell not to misinterpret 
our meaning. It is high time that 
Mr. Joperns should resign bis situa- 
tion—his obstinate continuance at the 
hospital has caused the evil com- 
plained of, and his removal would 
confer a lasting benefit on the institu- 
tion. Why he should continue to re- 
ceive four huadred pounds a-year, for 
simply attaching his name to the cer- 
tificates of the pupils, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine. But more of this 
anon. 


Mr. Bell goes on to show, “ in 
what cases the physician ought to 
join him in consultation,” and pro- 
duces three or four in the hospital 
to support his reasoning. The first 
is that of Sarah Hawkins,* ad- 
mitted November Ist, under the 


* This woman was sent to the hos- 
pital by Dr. Kerrison, having, as he 
said, a fracture of the cranium. There — 
certainly was an ulcer of the scalp, 
with fever, great prostration of 
strength and coma. She died on the 
November. On examining the 
head after death, no fracture was dis- 
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care of Mr. Joperns. To this wo- 
man no physician was called, although 


the “well-earned experience of Dr. 
Soutruey” would, if required, have 
been promptly afforded. 


The next case is that of Sarah Stan- 
ton, admitted Oct. 12th, under the 
care of Mr. Bett, to which, likewise, 
no physician was called. The third 
case, that of the young woman in 
Northumberland Ward (Abigail Na- 
than), admitted Sept. 28th, under the 
care of Mr. Bell. This patient has 
been under the care of the “ hole and 
corner surgeons” at the Borough Hos- 
pital, and, to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief, no physician has ever 
been called to consult upon her case, 
since her arrival at the Middlesex. 


The next case (M. A. Corker) with 
diastasis of the bones of the pelvis, 
produced by protracted instrumental 
labour, is purely surgical, and can be 
but little benefited by the attend- 
ance of aphysician. This woman was 
for some time in Regent's Ward under 
the care of Dr. Latuam, by whose jn- 
dicious treatment her general health 
was considerably improved. She was 
removed to Northumberland, under 
the care of Mr. Bell, for the reasens 
above assigned. 

In the last case (tetanus) cited by 


Mr. B. (William Waddington, Hert- 
ford Ward*), a Physician's attend- 


covered—the vessels of the membranes 
of the brain, especially the veins, were 
found more iban naturally turgid, bat 
nothing else material was discovered. 


* We shall insert this man’s case in 
our next Number, and therefore need 
not dweil upon it at present. 
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ance was requested, and he was visit- 
ed by Dr. MacmicHan, 

Now out of these five cases, a 
physician has only been called to one 
«to join in consultation,” and as it 
requires “no exercise of fancy to 
point out the duties of a physician as 
it regards his own (Mr. B.’s) depart- 
ment,” we humbly conceive that the 
cases here cited are “ frivolous and 
vexatious.”” How Mr. Bell can ex- 
euse Joberns in neglecting to call 
a physician to Sarah Hawkins, we 
shall not attempt to conjecture. In 
the other cases, if Mr. Bell's unbiassed 
judgment, in the exercise of his hos- 
pital duties, did really require the as- 
sistance of enlightened physi- 
cian,” in God's name, why did he not 
procure it; but no; he does not 
need to exercise his fancy, till he can 
portray his images in the full noontide 
of public observation. ; 


“Sam pias 2neas. 
fama super ethera notas.’” 


Verily such extraordinary eagerness 
“to mingle with the world,”’ does not 
in any way become the “ Junior Sur- 
geon.” 

In plain point of fact, we do not 
believe, that Mr. Bell has called a 
physician “to join in consultation” 
in mere than eight or ten cases during 


the last two years. 
Upon a review of the whole, we 


think Mr. Bell has acted extremely in- 
judiciously in writing and publishing 
the letter before us. Ifthe Governors 
of the Hospital bad sufficient acumen 
and judgment to elect Aim, it is most 
likely they will not be deficient in 
filling up the present vacancy with 
propriety, and with perfect satisfac- 
ticn to themselves. Besides, we con- 
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sider it a breach of etiquette for one 
officer of an establishment to inter- 
ferein the choice of acolleague to act 
with him—for partiality, and private 
feelings and interests, will be sure to 
bias the judgments of some, at least, 
of those who may so interfere. In 
the present instance, there are no less 
than eight candidates, each, it is to 
be presumed, supported by some in- 
terest or other ; but whether private 
feelings and interest havc been brought 
to bear upon the introdaction and 
support of some, or on the opposition 
or to the injury of others, is not at pre- 
sent a question for us to decide upon. 


We therefore conclude by observ- 
ing that although we have, in pursu- 
_anee of our pablic daty, thought it ne- 
cessary to censure Mr. Bell, we 
can assure him that we have done it 
“more in sorrow than in anger ;” 
that we have always held his talents, 
as a surgeon, and anatomist, in high 
estimation ; and that we shall ever be 
happy to acknowledge his eminence in 
these particulars. 


We consider the interference of the 
College of Physigians to be highly cul- 
pable ; and if, instead of writing such 
a letter as the present, Mr. Bell had 
produced one on the principle of non- 
interference, he would have had our 
most cordial support. If the whole of 
the production breathed the same 
_ sentiments as the following: “I wish 
the canvass to be open to men of ta- 
lents :” if he had allowed the govern- 
ors to decide for themselves upon the 
merits of the competitors, he would 
have spared us a most irksome and 
disagreeable duty. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL 


JOURNALS. 
ARCHIVES GENERALES—oct. 1824. 


Several interesting papers are con- 
tained in the present Number of the 
Archives, of which we shall avail our- 
selves in this and the succeeding week. 
We may name, for example, “ Zhe 
Chemical examination of the Upas, 
or Java poison, by Petterier and 
Caventou ;” “A case of a Double 
Uterus and Vagina;” and ‘* Observa- 
tions on Phlegmasia Dolens, by M. 
Vetrean;” with “Observations on 
the Obliteration of the Biliary Canals, 
and on the Plica, as it is found in 
different parts of the globe.” 


Cases of Obliteration of the Biliary 
Canals, collected from the wards of 
M. Lerminier, at the Hospital La 
Charité, By M. Anprat, jun, 


The complete, or incomplete, obli- 
teration of mucous canals, whether 
temporary or permanent, has been 
referred to four priocipal causes. 
These are—1. The obstruction of their 
cavity by a foreign body. 2. Com- 

ression made on their sides by mem- 

ranons frena, or by tumours of dif- 
ferent kinds, 3. A spasmodic con- 
traction, independent of every kind of 
inflammation. 4. An inflammatory ac- 
tion, the result of which is thickening 
and condensation of the mucous mem- 
brane and of the surrounding tissues. 


If we examine the influence of these 
different causes on the obliteration of 
the biliary canals, we shall see that 
the two first frequently prodnce it. 
That in the majority of cases, the 
third has been rather conjectured than 
proved ; and that the fourth has, even 
to the present time, engaged but little 
the attention of practitioners. An- 
thors, who have written on this sub- 
ject, have adduced the last cause 
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more from a priori reasoning, than by 
ap to anatomical jon. 

It is to supply this deficiency that 
we publish the following observations. 
Many cases of jaundice, usually attri- 
bated to spasm of the bili canals, 
appear to us rather referable to an 

mation, more or less intense, of 
the mucous membrane of these pas- 
sages, from which has arisen the thick- 
pm of the membrane and the clo- 
sure, more or less complete, of the ca- 
nal. This is what is observable in 
all canals attacked by inflammation, 
a diminution of their calibre. This 
obstruction, however, may only be 
temporary, if the thickening of the 
membrane which caused it be spee- 
dily removed. It may be continued, 
and become even permanent, in cases 
where the inflammation has 
into the chronic form 


CASE I. 


Jaundice, with pain and swelling in 
the right hypochondrium ; obliteration 
of the ductus communis choledochus ; 
rupture of the hepatic duct; perito- 
nitis. 


> a 35, came into 
of Nov. 1821. 
Six days before, he had indulged in 
excess of eating, and was seized with 
a very violent pain on the right side 
of the epigastrium and a little below 
the edges of the ribs. The day fol- 
lowing, he perceived that he was yel- 
low. On te 9th of November, the 
seventh day of the disease, he pre- 
sented the following appearance : a 
yellow tint of the conjunctiva and of 
all the surface of the skin; an obtuse 
= in the right hypochondriam ; 
low the anterior extremity of the 
eleventh rib, a pyriform tamour was 
discovered, indolent, and moveable 
under the finger, the larger curvature 
of which passed a little beyond the 
level of the umbilicus, whilst the 
smaller was gratdually lost behind the 
ribs. The tongue is natural, thirst 
not great, the appetite gone, and the 
stools scanty and colourless ; the pulse 
is frequent, and the skin hot dry. 
We considered the tumour in the hy- 
ondriam, produced by the gall 
adder, filled with bile. Leeches 


A shoemaker 
La Charité, on 


after the tumour had 
increased, no other change had 
taken On the 13th of Novem- 
ber, the eleventh day from the com- 
mencement of the pain in the hypo- 
chondrium, the patient was 

seized with the most violent 2, 
which leaving the region of the liver, 
extended itself over the whole abdo- 
men. When we saw the patient on 
the following morning the pain conti- 
nued, extremely acute, inereased by 
the gentlest pressure, sufficiently in- 
dicating thatit was owing to peritoneal 
inflammation. At the same time, the 
countenance was pale, distorted, and 
expressed the present anxiety. The 
pulse small antl very frequent ; extre- 
mities cold. Two blisters to the legs, 
twenty leeches to the abdomen, In the 
afternoon he died. 


Dissecti 


The cavity of the peritoneum was 
filled with a purulent liquid, — 
a yellowish tint, but it became 
more yellow on the right side. The 
internal surface of the duodenam 
sented an intense red yoy 
point at which the biliary ns 
and which cannot rally be found 
without some search, was marked by 
a little rounded tumour, pierced in its 
centre by a capillary orifice; the 
tumour was a little more than a line 
(one-twelfth of an inch) in diameter, 
and raised above the level of the ia- 
testine about three lines, A very fine 

robe was introduced at the opening, 

ut it was with great difficulty that 
any ge conid be found, yet by 


Four 


pushing it with some force it appear- 
ed to overcome the resistance, and 
passed into the biliary canal; it was 
carried on, but with some ly 
as if the whole course of the canal 
| had been closed, and the probe had 
| foreed it open. Being ent into in 
different divections, the ductus com- 
munis choledochus appeared to have 
scarcely any cavity left; its sides 
| were very mach thickened and were 
easily torn; on the other hand, the 
_ hepatic and cystic ducts presented a 
_ remarkable increase of size, as if they 
had formed a second gall biadder. 
| A little before the junction of the two 


were applied to the cnus ; whey, with _ canals, an irregular opening was found 


acetate of potash, and low diet. 


in the hepatic duct, large enough to 
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admit a small The texture of 
the parietes of the other parts of the 
canal did not appear altered. The 
cause of the peritonitis was very ob- 


vious. The structure of the liver pre- 
sented nothi 
were a few 
membrane 


remarkable. There 
ted patches in the mucous 
of the stomach, but the 
other parts of the alimentary canal, ex- 
cepting those which have been before 
mentioned were perfectly healthy. 
M, Anprat, in his remarks on this 
ease, observes, that there can be no 
doubt but that the inflammation from 
the mucous membrane of the duo- 
denum extended itself to the biliary 
duct, just as inflammation of the con- 
junctiva extends to the lachrymal pas- 
es. He observes, that the hepatic 
and cystic ducts were not involved in 
the inflammation, but that it appear- 
ed to terminate rather abruptly at the 
junction of the tubes with the ductus 
communis choledochus. But that this 
sndden termination of inflammation on 
the mucous membranes is not 7 
rare, for he has often observed it 
when the macous membrane of the 
stomach has been inflamed, No re. 
marks are made by him on the treat- 
ment, we suppose out of respect to 
M. Lerminieer, but heaven defend us 
from such a meagre insignificant prac- 
tice as sticking a few leeches to 
the anus, when, frem the acknow- 
ledgment of M. Anprar himself, it 
pears that the mucous membrane of 
the duodenum was inflamed, intensely 
inflamed, and that it was merely from 
the extension of it to the common 
hepatic ducts that all this mischief 
resulted. There must certainly have 
existed many decisive symptoms of 
such an inflammation, which demand- 
ed amore active aud seientific treat- 
ment, 


CASE It. 

Jaundice, with swelling and pain in the 

right kypochondrium, cured. 
A man, aged 30, had for two days 
a very severe pain in the right hypo- 
rium, atter which he became 
yellow. It was sometime in the course 
of the summer of 1821 that he came 
into La Charité, The jaundice and 
the pain in the hypochondrium re- 
mained. Immediately below the car- 
pg any 2 edges of the ribs, and a little 
to the immer side of a line drawn from 
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the anterior superior ous process 
of the iliom, a peter was 
felt, which was moveable, and ex- 
tended for about the breadth of two 
fingers nd the edges of the ribs, 
behind which it extended itself. This 
tumour appeared to us to be produced 
by the distention of the gall bladder. 
The pulse was frequent, the skin hot, 
and the constipation obstinate. Or- 
dered, twenty es to the anus ; 
barley water; an injection; the 
warm bath, 

From the day following, the fever 
decreased, and in three d the 
tumour began to diminish ; it has since 
disappeared, as well asthe pain, ‘The 
jaundice subsided, and the patient got 
rapidly well. M. A. imagines, from 
the suddenness of the attack and the 
other symptoms, as the tumour in the 
hypochondrium and the attendant 
fever, that the causes of the jaundice 
were in this and in the former case 
alike, and that in this case the patient 
= his safety to the pt anti- 

ogistic measures w were pur- 
That the causes were the 
is doubtful, but’ that the practice, ad- 
mitting that they were so, was by far 
more efficient must be allowed. M.A. 
next cites some cases in which the 
inflammation had passed inte a chro- 
nic state and occasioned a permanent 
obliteration. 


CASE III. 

Jaundice of many months’ continuance ; 
obliteration of the ductus communis 
choledochus, and of the cystic duet; 
rupture of the gall bladder ; subacute 
peritonitis. 

A robust man from Halle, aged 64, 

came into La Charité, in the latter 

part of the month of December 182). 

About three months before this time 

he had been seized, without any 

known cause, with a bilious vomiting, 
which continued for several days. 

This ceased spontaneously, but was 

succeeded by a very violent diarrhea, 

which very much exhausted the pa- 
tient. Towards the middle of the 
month of September, the 

minished, bat the strengt 

restored ; theappetite almost entire 

gone, and the food digested with d 

culty. He perceived that his eyes and 

skin became yellow, and he says, that 
he lost songs every day, yet he 
T 


| 
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continued to walk about to within a 
week before he came into the hospi- 
tal, when he presented the following 
appearance : 

The skin was of a yellow tint, in- 
clining a little to green; the emacia- 
tion was considerable ; anorexia; but 
the little food which was taken pro- 
duced a feeling of pressure and heat 
in the epigastrium,which continued for 
severalhours. The stools were scanty 
and of a greyish ash colour. No 
tumour could be found in the abdo- 
men, when examined with the great- 
estcare. The pulse not frequent in 
the morning or during the day, but 
accelerated a little towards evening. 
Leeches applied to the epigastrium did 
not render the digestion better; a 
blister applied afterwards appeared 
to be more useful. He was allowed 
milk and some slight broths ; but the 
improvement was very little, and he 
took whey, with an addition of cream 
of tartar and pills of calomel and soap. 

In the morning, whilst at stool, the 

ient felt, ali of a sudden, as if 
there were a tearing {this was his 
expression) in the right hypochon- 
driam. Some minutes after, a violent 


_ pain was felt in the right side, and 


afterwards extended itself throngh- 
out the whole abdomen. On the day 
following, when we saw him, he had 
all the symptoms of acute peritouitis. 
The sudden manner in which it ap- 
peared, accompanied with the sen- 
sation of tearing, as the patient de- 
scribed, induced us to think that the 
peritonitis was owing to a perfora- 
tion of the intestival canal. Thirty 
leeches were applied to the abdomen. 
The patient sunk rapidly during the 
day, and died in the night. 


Dissection. 


The marks of a most intense peri- | 


toneal inflammation were found, and 
a large quantity of a dirty grey fluid, 
The gall bladder, near its larger ex- 
tremity, had given way, and an opening 
about the size of a sixpence was made, 
The cystic duct was obtiterated, and 
the ductus communis would not admit 
of the introduction of the finest probe. 
This obliteration was the result of a 
considerable thickening of the sides of 
the canals. The hepatic canal, on the 
contrary, was dilated and filled with 


the biliary canalsin this case, as in the 


smell gall stones. The obliteration of | 


\former, may be attributed to inflam- 
mation extending from the surface ot 
the duodenum. The inflammation 
assumed achronic character, and after 
many months’ duration, the ducts be- 
came completely obstructed, causing, 
altimately, the gall bladder to give 
way from distention. ‘ 


CASE IV. ‘ 


An old case of Jaundice, combined with 
ascites; obliteration of the ductus 
communis and ductus cysticus ; wast- 
ing of the liver. 

A man, aged 50, came into La 
Charité, in the beginning of Dec. 1820. 
Seven months before he was affected 
with jaundice, but he assured me that 
he had never felt any pain in any part 
of his abdomen. About three months 
since his belly began to swell. When 
the patient came under our notice 
all his skin and the conjunctiva had a 
yellow appearance inclining to green. 
The belly was much distended, and 
the lower extremities were slightly 
edematous. His appetite was habi- 
tually bad, and the constipation obsti- 
| mate. The stools were almost with- 
out colour; the urine abundant and 
of a greenish yellow. We thought the 
dropsy might be referred distinctly te 
the affection of the liver. Ordered 
diuretic drinks,pills of calomel and soap, 
frictions on the extremities with the 
tincture of digitalis. 

For the ten or twelve following 
days, the state of the patient did not 
alter much. The expression of the 
countenance became very much alter- 
ed; he died suddenly. e cavity of 
the peritoneum was filled with a se- 
rous fluid of a lemon colour, but the 
membrane did not present the least 
trace of inflammation. The liver is 
remarkable for its small size ; it is, as 
| it were, very much shrivelled, and is 
| of a greyish colour. The principal 
| branches of the hepatic tubes, which 
| go to form the hepatic duct, as well 

as the duct itself, were considerably 
| dilated and filled with a yellow gru- 
| mous matter, such as is obtained by 


| precipitating the bile by nitric acid. 


he cystic duct, and the ductus com. 
munis, were converted into a liga- 


| mentons cord, and you could not, by 
| the most attentive dissection, ‘ede it 


possessed any cavity. The gall bladder 
| was contracted aud moulded on a 


| 
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hard irregular concretion; neither 
the brain, nor the theracic viscera, 
presented any thing that could be 
said to account for the suddenness of 
the patient’s death. From the facts 
detailed in this paper, M. Anprar 
has drawn the following conclusions : 
1. That many cases of jaundice, 
peeey attributed to a spasm of the 
liary canals, are the resnit of an in- 
flammatory thickening of these canals. 
2. That the inflammatory thickening 
of the biliary canals are often con- | 
secutive to a gastro-intestinal inflam-_ 
mation. 
3. The inflammatory swelling of the 
biliary canals may be only as tempo- 
rary as the inflammation which pro- 


duced it. If this should continue, the 
obliteration may become permanent | 
by the thickening of the sides of the | 
canal, and lastly, by its transformation 
into a ligamentous cord. 

4. The obliteration of the biliary 
canals may be general or partial. We 
may couceive, in this case, the possi- 
bility of a great many varieties of | 
jaundice, which farther observations | 
can ouly correctly determine. The 
ducts, being obstructed at their en- 
trance into the duodenum, may become | 
distended above, and ultimately burst ; 
or the cystic duct, with the common — 
duct, may be converted into a liga- | 
mentous cord by the continuance of | 
the chronic inflammation. 

These cases are imteresting, in as 
much as they show the attention which 
the French pathologists pay to morbid | 
anatomy, but the advantages which | 
they might derive in their treatment, 
from such researches, appear, by 
them, never to be considered of much 
importance. 


ed by Sranet, Fiver, Ricuter, &c., 
has been also fessed by certain 
modern physicians, as by Laron- 
TAINE, ALiperT, Kuster, FRANK, and 
Woo.rramuo. Many others again have 
placed this disease amengst the most 
destructive to the human race after 
syphilis, It has appeared to others 
to be contagious and epidemic. - It 
ap , however, to have been first 
brought into Poland by the Mongol 
Tartars, about the close of the thir- 
teenth century. It has been only a 
few years since that the opinion has 
been renewed, before suggested by 
Davipson iu the seventeenth century, 
that plica was only the resalt of im- 
proper treatment and negligence. 
MM. Mover, Lareey, and 
Wotrr, have clearly shown, that the 
hair being covered with thick bonnets 


| of skin, as is the case among the peo- 
| ple of the North, principally produced 
| that frizzled state of the hair, from 


the great accumulation of heat. Again, 
there is the perspiration, and every 
species of filth, thrown off from the 
epidermis, which, accumulating by 
negligence, so binds the hair tug ether, 
that, as it grows, it becomes twisted, 
and forms a thick greasy mass, which 
increases itself enormously. 

The plica appears to be a disease 
which the barbers may cure. Accord- 
ing to the spivited remark of M. Des 
Genetres, it seldom attacks any other 
than the most filthy, negligent, and 
miserable individuals. The frequent 
use of the vapour bath amongst the 
Russians makes this pretended dis- 
ease disappear. 

It is not only in cold countries, as 
was formerly thought, that plica shows 
itself, but it has been observed in 
France and Italy, and is even com- 
mon in tropical climates and among 


| different tribes inhabiting these re- 


Recent Observations on the Pica of 
different countries. By J.J. Vinny, | 


M.D. (Read at the Royal Academy 
of Medicine, Sept. 7th, 1824.) 


Every one knows that the plica, or | 
that entangling and excessive clon-_ 
gation of the hair of the head, or of | 
the hair on other parts of the body, 
was for a long time considered as a 
peculiar disease, and was attribated 
to aspecitic virus, which was called 


lrichomatique, This opinion, sapport- | 


/ and plica appears in its most 


gions. 

Lastly, the hair grows the longest, 
rfect 
form, in the Fakyrs of the East Indies. 


| Ditton remarked this in the seven- 


teenth centnry, but his account was 
not much attended to until it was con- 
firmed by more modern travellers. 
These facts show that plica, throngh- 
out the globe, is only the result of 
negligence and inattention, aided by 
the heat, the accumulation of sweat, 
&c. It is of use also to recollect, that 


there wp many other diseases of the 
spats ifferent countries, which may 

solely attributed to want of cleanli- 
ness and attention. 


On of Iodine in chronic 


tne 
Enlargements of the Testicle. 


At the sitting of the ae Academy 
edicine, on the 28th of September, 

: Rocnoux read a paper from M. 
Eusresrus pe Satie, relative to the 
tise of iodine in chronic inflammations 
of the testicle. The treatment con- 


sisted in rubbing the ointment of the 
hydriodate of potass on the testicle, 
and at the same time giving the tinc- 
ture of iodine internally. By the com- 

bination of these meastres he has dis. 
petsed many chronic swellings of this 
part. 


Rupture of the Splenic Vein, from a 
kick on the belly. 

M. Decutse, sen. related a very 
brief history of an individnal, who 
died in a month after he had received 
a violent kick on the left side of his 

*n; and who latterly presented 
all the symptoms of peritonitis. On 
inspection of the body they found 

inflammation of the perito- 
neum, with an effasion of blood: the 
splenic vein was foand completely 
ropta 


SURGICAL STUDENTS AND THE 
MATERIA MEDICA. 


Tovhe Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sin,—I am one of those who think 
Tue Lancet has been productive of 
much good to the medical profession in 
general, and to the chirurgical part of 
it in portienter, inasmuch as it has 
been the means of producing a re- 
formation of many of the abuses which 
fiad so long existed, and of exciting 
the teachers of medicine and surgery 
to an increased attention to the inte- 
rest of their pupils; and I trust it 
will still continue to pursue the same 
and independent course which 
has hitherto and ex- 
pose wherever jt is to be 
found. 
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I was much edified, Mr. Editor, by 
reading the various introductory lec- 
tures on the pemereree and practice 
of Surgery, with which the pages of 
your last Namber were filled, and was 
highly amused with the sly Aits which 
Mr. and those minor aspi- 
rants for fame, Messrs. Brodie, Gath- 
tie, Headington, and Green, aimed 
from time to time, at the Practice 
Physic and the College of Physicians ; 
they all appear though to agree with 
Mr. Abernethy, that a man cannot 
become a good surgeou without a 
knowledge of physic. As Mr. Aber- 
nethy has condescended to admit thus 
much, 1 should like to ask him, as 
one of the members of the Court of 
Exautiners of that august body, the 
College of Surgeons, how it happens 
that that sapient conclave, amongst 
their regulations for the course of 
surgical study, necessary for the stu- 
dent to pursne prior to his presenting 
himself for examination, have omitted 
to require any proof of attendance on 
those two branches of medical science 
namely, Materia Medicaand the Prac- 
tice ot Physic, a knowledge of which 
they hold of so much importance, as 
to be a sine gud non in the attainments 
of a scientific surgeon. I have ex- 
amined, most carefully, the regula- 
tions of the College of Surgeons, and 
Lassert, that the words Materia Me- 
dica, and Practice of Physic, are not 
to be found among these wise and 
most liberal enactments. How then, 
I would ask Mr. Abernethy, can he 
conscientiously affix his signature to 
the diploma of a young man, as pur- 
porting to the world that he has been 
found duly competent to exercise the 
art and science of surgery, when he 
has not the slightest proof of his hav- 
ing dedicated even an hour to the 
acquirement of those branches of 
science without a knowledge of which, 
Mr. Abernethy declares, he cannot be 
competent? Does Mr. Abernethy be- 
lieve, that a knowledge of materia 
medica, and the practice of physic, 
will be acquired during a three years’ 
attendance on the anatomical lectures ? 
or does he conceive that the student 
will attain to the knowledge of the 
difference between antimony and calo- 
mel, or the distinction between idio- 
pathic and symptomatic fever, by a 
six months’ attendance on the lecturer 


| 
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on ? nay, further, Sir, I would 
ask Me whether a man 
might not spend half a century in the 

issecting room, and still be ignorant 
of materia medica and the practice 
of physic? Think not, Sir, that I would 
endeavour to undervalue the time that 
is dedicated to this branch of medical 
knowledge,—I mean Anatomy. I know 
it to be tlie basis of all medical science ; 
bat being a mortal enemy te eve 
species of quackery aud humbug, | 
merely wish to point out the great 
discrepancy between the opinions of | 
the teachers of surgery and their 
enactments, when they assume the 
legislative character. I must, how- 
ever, in justice to the Court of Ex- 
aminers of the College of Surgeons, 
admit, that I do not believe that they 
are unanimous in the opinion, that 
is necessary for a good surgeon to be 
acquainted with materia medica and 
the practice of physic, for I am in- 
formed, that the most distinguished 
surgeon of that court (late a lecturer 
on surgery) has been frequeutly heard 
to exclaim to his class, during his lec- | 
ture, “Thank God, gentlemen, | 
know nothing of medicine!” And yet, 
notwithstanding this boasted igno- 
rance, it is acurious anomaly , that that 
eminent surgeon has been kaown to 
have prescribed more medicine, during 
a practice of between thirty and forty | 
years, than almost apy six physicians 
in the metropolis during the same 
period! whether with greater advan- 
tage to himself than to bis patients I 
will not now siop to inquire. 

No one, Mr. Editor, evtertains a 
more profound respect for the College 
of Surgeons than myself, and I am 
ready to admit, that the present race | 
are worthy representatives of those | 
fathers of their science, Machaon and 
Podalirius, the latter of whom, by the 
by, did not probably hold the study 
of medicine in utter contempt, as he | 
is reported to have cared the danghter | 
of the king of Caria of the falling sick- 
nes 


My object, Mr. Editor, iu address. | 

ing this, letter to the public through | 

your journal, is to show, that if Mr. 


Abernethy be really sincere in his de- | 
ciaration, “‘ that a of ma- 
teria medica and the practice of phy- 


sic is so important to the formation 


| Oct, 1824, 
of a good surgeon,”’ that at least he, | 


as wellas the other members of the 
Court of Examiners, are not acting 
with justice to the public, when they 
testify to the fituess of an individual 
to practise as a surgeon, without hav- 
ing demanded any proofs of his pro- 
ficiency in these branches of medical 
science. 

I cannot, Sir, close this snbject, 
without first hinting to the students, 
who are, at this period of the year, 
assembled at the various medical a 
anatomical schools, for the purpose of 
commencing their medical and sur- 
gical studies, that however fascinating 
it may appear to acquire a dexterity 
in passing a needle under the sub- 
clavian, or internal iliac arteries, or 
correctly to distinguish the different 
fascia ta hernia (operations which 
few, very few, will ever be called on 
to perform in their private practice 
hereafter); yet, as more than nine- 
tenths of the students are designed 
for what are termed ‘‘ yeneral prac- 
titioners,” they will find that, when 
they come to practise their profession, 
they will meet with at least one han- 
dred medical cases for one that is 
purely surgical, and that they must 
make one hundred pounds by the 
practice of physic for every pound 
that they will get by surgery, or they 
will starve. Surely then they cannot 
think a portion of their time very i 
bestowed ia the endeavour to acquire | 
some little knowledge of that braneh 
of their profession by the exercise of. 
which they must eventually look te 
procure a subsistence; and they may 
rely on it, that a knowledge of mute- 
ria medica, with a close attention to 
medical practice, will save them from 
very unpleasant feelings and retro- 
spections hereafter, however much 
the pure surgeon may affect to deride 
itis an unnecessary waste of time. 

I have to apologize, Mr. Editor, for 
having taken up so much of your 
valuable journal, and for the present 
will take my leave, with the intention 


| of resuming this important subject at 


some early futare period, should you 
think this worth an insertion, 


_ Lam, Me. Editor, 
Your very humble servant, 
Justus, 


= 
J 
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MR. GREEN AND THE ANATO- 
MICAL STUDENTS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Permit me, Sir, through the me- 
dium of your publication, to express 
the sentiments of myself and fellow- 
students on Mr. Green’s conduct to 
us. That the affair may be intelligible 
to your readers, I will state, that it 
has been the custom for many years, 
in the Borough, to pay a certain sum 
for dissections and demonstrations in- 
dependently of that for the anatomical 
lectures, and for which we had de- 
monstrations, the use of the dissecting 
rooms, and subjects furnished to us at 
4l. 4s. Last season there was great 
difficulty in getting subjects, from the 
exorbitant demands of the resurrec- 
tion men ; Mr. Green being obliged to 
J hans six to twelve guineas for the | 

ies he was retailing to us at 4/. 4s. 
Mr. G. stated to the students, that 
he had a plan in contemplation, by 
which they would be well supplied 
with subjects; but during that season 


it was not put in execution, and there 
remained great difficulty in procuring 
bodies. t the commencement of 
this season, the plan was hinted at, 
and the former statement repeated, 
Mr. G. explaining that the ten guineas 
would not be expected from the new 
students, but an increase in the price 
of subjects would be made; afier a 
few days we hear of a committee of 
the old students being formed to get 
subjects by a plan peculiar to them- 
selves ; but to carry this into execution 


it is necessary to have funds, an ap- 
peal is made to the class, many of the | 
new students subscribe a guinea to se- | 
cure the advantages to be derived 
from the plan, as they are given to un- | 
derstand that it is sanctioned by Sir | 
Astley Cooper and Mr. Green, and 
that the committee act under the lat- 
ter gentleman’s advice, but those stu- 
dents who have paid ten guineas for | 
dissections, many having dissected very 
little, and some uot at all, inquire, has | 
not Mr. Green displayed a good deal 
of chicanery in the affair? Shall we 
give another guinea to assist the spe- 
culations of Mr, Green and a commit- 
tee? 
Now, Sir, I will ask you a few ques- | 
tions: Is it likely that there ever 
was a plan in contemplation, but that 


there was merely a statement of this 
sort made to appease the students, 
who, at the time the statement was first 
made, had little or nothing to occupy 
them, from the mismanagement in 
getting subjects ; for if it ever were in 
contemplation, how is it that it has 
not been matured before the October 
of the next season? Is it just that 
when an agreement is made, on pay- 
ing a certain sum to furnish bodies at 
a certain price, that that compact 
should be broken, not distinguishing 
between those students who have 
dissected much, little, or not at all ? 
Is Mr. Green's proposal, that those 
stadents who are first on the list for 
subjects shall have the first refusal. 
and so with the rest in succession, 
likely to remove the evil of extortion ? 
Will it not debase the young men by 
obliging them to barter and associate 
with the greatest blackguards on 
earth? Will they not ask a sam, high 
or low, as the subject may be good or 
bad? Willthey not ask a price, when 
they know there are three or four sets 
of students to be supplied, which being 
refused by the first set, they hear 
what the next two will give; when 
if the first has offered the highest 
price, that set will have it bronght 
back again to them? Is it not from 
withdrawing proper protection from 
these men, that they refuse to bring 
subjects to this school, while another 
in the neighbourhood is plentifually 
supplied? Is it candid in Mr. Green 
to state that he has a plan, and then to 
get a few of the students to say, that 
they have one, when it is evident that 
the two are the same, merely thrust- 
ing them forwards that, if it fail, the 
onus may be on their shoulders, and to 
draw a guinea from the pockets of the 
students for the furtherance of his 
plan? I think, Sir, I have occupied 
your time too long; mach more might 
»e said, much more deceit exposed 

but I shall conclude by saying, that i 
think Mr. Green's conduct te be sor- 
did and ungentlemanly, and that the 
upright behaviour that a surgeon fill- 
ing two public situations ought to par- 


| sue, which Mr. Green can very well 


teach, has been much departed from 
on this occasion. This may meet Mr. 
Green’s eye; if so, he will learn the 
sentiments of the old students. 


An Otvp Borovcu Stupent. 


| 
| 
| 
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ANATOMY AND BODY- 
SNATCHING, 


To the Editor of Tur LANCET. 
“ Mulram ad intelligendas morborum 


causes cadaveram sectionem.’’ 
Van Swieten. 


Sin,—As the propriety resurgendi 
mortuos has now become a matter of 
more general discussion, and observ- 
ing that those who are engaged in that 
practice, are distinguished by the epi- 
thet “ wretches,” or some such polite 
term, I therefore beg leave to offer a 
few remarks on that head, through the 
medium of your valuable Journal aud: 
alteram partem). 1 am not actuated 
by sinister, or partial motives; but 
am desirons of engaging the attention 
of the reflecting part of the public to 
a subject which has of late so unjustly 
and severely suffered trom prejudice 
and ignorance. It is, if I mistake not, 
our national boast, that whatever 
tends to improvement in the arts and 
sciences, is, by all, looked upon, not 
ouly as a matter of high importance 
to the nation, but also as one of gene- 
ral utility. If, therefore, it were 


deemed requisite to display the merits 
of any of these singly, { think that of 
Anatomy will be foand to demand our 


first consideration. Numerous are the 
instances in which parents and iriends 
have discovered thatall that was dear 
to them on earth had been removed 
from their last abode for the purposes 
of the anatomist, and which, conse- 
quently, to them cannot but have been 
of the most poignant grief. 
is is truly pitiable: but how is it 
made known to them? How do they 
become acquainted with it? Is it from 
surveillance? Certainly not. 
information is generally tound to 
emanate from those wretches, whose 
hearts are equally callous to the effects 
of affliction and compassion ; for it 
cannot, for one moment, be supposed 
that they themselves would perform 
that office. Is not the domestic affiic- 
tion sufficient, without seeking it at 
the tom) of our departed friends ? 
What can be more inconsiderate and 
unfeeling than to avaken those an- 
happy reflections which have but so 
lately been pacified by consolation? 
Is not the mind, by such disclosure, 
rendered disconsolate: and are not 
the thoughts for ever open to wild 


be guilty of such unworthy and base 
condact. We all know that anatomy 
mustbe studied, and we are equally 
aware of the necessary means which 
are required. How would our labori- 
ous and accurate countryman, Harvey, 
have discovered the circulation of the 
blood bat for anatomy? or whenever 
should we have boasted of the illus- 
trious and immortal Hanter, had he 
not been deeply and intimately skilled 
in anatomy? The discoveries of these 
great men (qui semper reminiscantur), 
and those which have since been made 
by anatomists, have reduced the prac- 
tice of surgery, as well as physic, to 
fixed and rational principles; and it 
must be acknowledged that a surgeon 
is much better fitted to perform ope- 
rations when, from previous anatomi- 
cal knowledge, he can precisely ac- 
count for the consequences of them, 
From the beneficial effects of dissec- 
tion, no reflecting mind will admit but 
that the present knowledge of surgery 
is far superior to that of the ancients, 
The human body being the subject of 
the surgeon’s operations, how will he 
be able to perform them with success, 
or any degree of confidence, if be be 
ignorant of the construction of the 
machine on which he is to work? A 
complete and thorough knowledge of 
anatomy is absolutely necessary ; the 
means of obtaining which must be 
pursued with our own hands. The 
present subject may, by some, be 
thought inapplicable, as far as regards 
a public journal; but if anatomy is so 
openly, and, I must say, illiberally 
opposed by them, surely the same 
channel is the most direct means by 
which it is to be vindicated. If the 
public periodicals were not so virulent 
in their attacks upon anatomy, the 
present prejudice would be, as it were, 
but visionary. Let but the gentleman 
and the scholar refer to the medical 
works of the day, and J am fully per- 
suaded they will acknowledge the tu- 
tility and impropriety of such oppo- 
sition. I have patiently and anxiously 
waited to find what arguments or rea- 
sonable objections could be urged 
against anatomy ; but I have waited 
in vain: the truth is, there exists no 
argument that can weigh against it, 
The necessity and paramount import- 
ance of the investigation of disease is 
such as toienderit self-evident. The 


conjecture? None but a brute would / most general objection is, that as ana- 
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tomical investigations have already 
been numerons, conséqnently a further 
continuance of them wonld be unne- 
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mortem examination, 
are produced at preseut under immi- 
nent hazard; aud if some relief be not 
afforded, what is more, they will be so 


subjects for 


in fatare. The question now, therefore, 
is whether anatomy shall meet with its 
s ; they are ‘¢ worse than senseless | deserving support, and by that means, 
things.” Mere oral instraction is not | progressively advance for the benefit 
sufficient ; the young surgeon may at- and happiness of mankind ; or whe- 
tend the most ingenious and instruc- | ther, on the contrary, it shall retro- 
tive lectnres on anatomy without be- grade; the evil aud unfortunate cunse- 
ing fitted for the exercise of his pro- | of which will be unquestion- 
fession. Where is the specific for | ably made manifest. 
consumption? or for many other J. H. B. 
diseases incidental to the human frame, 
and which, as yet, evade all the skill and 
ingenuity of the physician? and how 
are such objects ever to be sarmounted 
without minute anatomical investiga- 
tion ? and where I wonld ask, is the 
rson who would not wish to avail 
imself of the benefit of medicine when 
on the bed of sickness ? and how has Plymouth, Nov. &th, 1824. 
that benefit- been acquired, but by| Sir,—As your widely diffused pub- 
the observations in dissection? If any lication professes to afford a weekly 
proof were wanting as to the further account of such accidents and opera- 
necessity of dissection, it would be |tiens as present themselves in the 
fully exemplified in the ardour with | Metropolitan Hospitals, and as such 
which the members of the medical | details become interesting to prac- 
profession themselves continne their |titioners in the country, and may 
zealous endeavours in anatomy, for have an influence in determining the 


Those who hold such an 


This is traly preposterous ! 
How fatile ! 
nion are indeed of the ignoramus 


POPLITEAL ANEURISM. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


the improvement of the science ; from course to be pursued by them, in a 
which, in many cases, serious and curative way, on the occurrence of 
fatal consequences have been the re- | similar cases, I have to request that 


sult. England has been ever consi- , you will give publicity toafew thoughts 
dered the nursery of the sciences, and | which have arisen out of the eonsider- 
with reason. I glory in the name of | ationofacase of diffused popliteal anen- 
Briton, and shall ever be ready, with | rism treated by the Hunterian method 
heart and hand, to support my country. of ligature in one of the Borough Hos- 
Our Government have ever directed pitais. The result of the case has 
their views to that which might be | been onfortunate, and the impression 
moat conducive to the welfare and | on my mind at the time that I read 
sperity of the people ; but in this | the first notice of it was, that it would 
nstance, [ shame to confess, France, | le so. It is not my desire to impute 
oar eternal and natural rival, is most blame to the individual who operated 
justly distinguished for the facility | on that occasion, but to cali the atten- 
which her government affords to the | tion of Surgeons to a point of consi- 
inquiring student in anatomy; andon | derable importance, in a practical 


that account alone, can they boast of 
having produced more celebrated phy- 
siologists of the present day than we 
are capable of ing to them; and 
if our government would tara their 
attention to the cause of this superio- 
rity of the French over us, the oppro- 
briam world not exist. I fear you 
will have thought me somewhat pro- 
lix; I have been more so than I ex- 
ted; but necessity demands that 
should be so. It is well known that 


view, in reterence to the treatment of 
such cases in future. 

One of a similar natare which fell 
onder the observation of the Surgeons 
of a public charity in this town a few 
years since occurs to my recollection. 
The tamour was of considerable size 
and without pulsation. No accurate 
acconnt of its early history could be 
obtained, and it appeared probable to 
some, that its contents were purulent. 
It was conjectured by others, that 


= 


blood would be found. A consultation 
decided that a small valvular openiog 
should be made with a lancet; and if 
discovered to be aneurismal, that the 
femoral artery should be tied about 
the middle of the thigh. The lancet 
was followed by the escape of blood ; 
the aperture was carefully closed with 
adhesive plaster, and the artery im- 
mediately sought for and secured. The 
tumour, on the following day, was un- 
reduced in size, and felt as tense as 
before the operation. A slight he- 
morrhage, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of well-applied adhesive straps, 
showed itself, and increased, during 
the a toan alarming degree. Re- 
newe efforts were made to restrain 
it, but without effect; and as the pa- 
tient’s strength was beginning: to sink, 
the only effectaal meaus of saving 
his life, was resorted to—that of am- 
putating the limb, 
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The circumstances which presented 
themselves during the progress of a 
case, so fall of interest, produced a 
deep impression on my mind, and the 
conclusion I came to was, that in all 
cases of diffused aneurism, nothing 
short of amputation would succeed in 
preserving ijife; and the result of the 
case which has given rise to this com- 
munication will, | feel assured, be a 
useful lesson to us all. If amputation 


in the Borongh Hospital case had 
been resorted to in the first place, 


there is reason to think that the in- | 


dividual’slife would have been spared ; 


but where a diffusion of blood has, 
taken place to a great degree, in con- | 


sequence of the bursting of the aneu- 


vismal tumour exerting an injurious in- | 
fluence on the veins and lymphatics of 


the limb by its pressure, and where 


recurrent blood so soon finds its way | 
through the articular arteries of the | 
knee into the popliteal, we are not to , 
expect a cure by absorption, in the | 
same manner as if the original anen- | 


rismal tamour had been entire. 

The generality of surgeons are 
aware that a true popliteal aneurism 
does not attain a considerable size, 
and that a pulsation may be distinctly 
felt while itis entire, but when its cha- 
racter is altered, by bursting and be- 
coming inflamed, the pulsatory feel 
ceases. 
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sult in ene, after difiicultiess 


many difiie 
was successful amputation ; in the 
other, death. 

To fix in the minds of surgeons a 
point of practice of considerable im- 
portance, and to excite in those who 
are educating yotith a desire to em- 
ploy the most judicious means for the 
relief of their patients, are the objeets 
which have influenced me in address- 
ing you. Itis by a candid avowal ot 
error that the practice of surgery is 
improved ; and in a profession se truly 
useful and honourable, the most bene- 
ficial results will be found to flow from 
a more frequent communication of un- 
snecessfel eases. The diffusion of 
surgical knowledge through so many 
periodical channels, has a considerable 
inflaence in establishing the best 
modes of practice among British sur- 
geons, and the profession must feel 
highly indebted to those who labour 
in so ample a field of usefulness. 


T am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Carrvurous. 


IIOSPITAL REPORTS. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Tuesday, 16. Mr. operated 
upon Robert Twiney, for retention of 
urine; the history of the case is as 
follows : 

On the evening of Sanday last, the 
patient (who is about 28 years of age) 
found that he was anable to evacuate 
his urine, although he felt an inclina- 
tion to do so; this inability continued, 
and from the pain he felt, he was in- 
daced yesterday morning to apply to 
the Hospital tor relief. On trials 
being made to pass a catheter or 
_bongie, it was found impracticable, 
all attempts of the kind having failed, 
and every other means for discharging 
the contents of the bladder being in- 
effectual, it was determined te make 
an opening into that viseus, in order 
to save the life of the patient. 

Mr. Wurtrr operated through the 
| perinzeum, in the same manner as in 


In both cases a laudable attempt | the lateral operation for stone, and 


was made to save the limb. The re-| the water being Iet out, the patient 
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became composed and comparatively 
easy. 

Wednesday 17th.—Very great pain 
in the region of the bladder. Pulse | 
120, quick and small; tongue much 
furred; little rest procured in the 
night, and great irritation now exists ; _ 
bowels not open during the night. 

Give adose of the common house 
mixture. 

Thursday 18th.—Slepta littleduring | 
the night ; great irritation and dis- 
turbance of the constita'ion; pain 
over the bladder rather diminished ; 
pulse 120, quick and feeble; tongue 
furred ; the urine passes throngh the 
wound principally, but a tew drops 
have found their way through the 
urethra. 

Friday 19th.—Rather better this 
morning. Pain over the bladder stiil 
great; bowels open ; tongue less tur- 
red; pulse 100. The urine flows in a 
small stream through the urethra, but | 
the greater part from the wound. 

Saturday 20th.—Bowels open; pulse 
96; tongue cleaner; painin the pubic 
region diminished; the urine runs 
freely throngh the urethra. To-day, 


when Mr. White went round the wards 
with the pupils, he made some remarks 


upon this case, and gave his reasons 
for operating in the above manner, 
in preference to poncturing the blad- 
der through the rectum. He said, 
that in the latter method of operating, 
he had frequently known extensive 
sloughs take place in the rectum and 
surrounding parts, from sinusses form- 
ing, which sometimes caused death ; 
whilst in the mode now pursned, he 
had always found the cure quicker, 
and a favourable termination of the 
case. He also said, that often when | 
a catheter could not be passed into the | 
bladder, the contents might be eva- 
cnated by moderate pressure uponthat 
viseus, and this likewise took place | 
when it was in a state of torpidity; 
he then iliustrated his remarks, by | 
pressing upon the bladder of this 
mean, when the wrine ran freely from | 
the orifice of the urethra. 

The patient continues tomend, very | 
little urine now passes through the 
wound, and he wiil doubtiess be soon 
discharged from the hospital. 


The accidents admitted here daring 
the past week are—a fractured femur, 
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compound fracture of the tibia, and 
a dislocation of the os humeri. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


On Friday last, Mr. Green removed 
a large steatomatous tnmour from the 
outer edge of the latissimus dorsi, be- 
tween it and the origin of the triceps 
extensor cabiti. The tumour weighed 
about two pounds and a half. 

Mr. Travers removed a schirras 
from the breast of a female aged 50. 

A small sarcomatous tumour of the 
common vascular kind was removed 
from the sclerotic and lower part of 
the cornea of the right eye of a little 
girl, by Mr. Green. It was about the 
size of a small pea, and appeared to 
separate the corwjunctiva from the 
lower part of the cornea, affording a 
good proof that the refiection of this 
membrane is continued over the cornea. 


Accidents admitted this week are 


| a compound fracture of the tibia and 


fibula, at the lower part of the leg. 
The leg is placed over a double in- 
clined plane, and the foot supported. 
Fractured ribs; two cases of scalds ; 
injury to the knee; lacerated woond 
of the leg, and a few other minor ac- 
cidents. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


The only operation performed here 
for the week, was that of lithotomy, 
by Mr. Key. The patient is a little 
boy about two years and a half old ; 
the stone about the size of theee large 
almonds, and of that shape. The child 
has passed a good night, and is going 

| on very favourably. 


The principal accidents admitted 


are a fracture of the neck of the hu- 


merus ; a fracture of the radius; and 
a simple fracture of the tibia. 


APOTHECARIES HALL versus the 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS! 
“Seeing is believing,” and it ap- 

pears that nothing short of ocular de- 

monstration will suffice, to afford the 
| proof positive, to the worthy ** Court 
| of Examiners,” that the certificates 
which the stadents of the medical pro- 
| fessron bring to their sanctum, are not 
| forgeries, or that the persons who 
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have signed them are not guilty of 
palpable falsehood. Nothing short of 
an appearance in propria persona will 
do; there is not a Fellow, Member, or 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, in London, or “ within seven 
miles thereof,”’ either “in urbe, or ex- 
tra urbem,”’ who possesses honour or 
honesty enongh to gain his assertions 
a credence at the 4pothecaries’ Hall! ! 
However smoothly the “ recent re- 
gulations’ may be worded, this is 
the snbstance of the manifesto ; and 
it is the mean opinion which the 
Worshipful Society of Apothecaries”’ 
entertain of the ** Royal College of 
Physicians” that has rendered this 
personal attendance “ indispensably 
necessary.” 

The Worshipiul Society have at last 
discovered that they have been cheat- 
ed; they have found out that some 
wicked physicians have imposed on 
them, by giving certificates for nine 
months’ dispensary practice, when the 
stadents have attended only five ; or 
for six months’ hospital practice, when 
the pupils have attended four. 

What does the dispensary practice, 
asitis generally conducted, do for the 
student? It affords him a certificate, 
which the society of apothecaries have 
said they must see. What does the 
certificate say for the student? That 
“Mr. B. has regularly and diligently 
attended the physician's practice tor 
nine months last past,” witness my 
hand, &c.; but it means that Mr. B. 
has paid the gentleman who has writ- 
ten * witness my hand,” five, six, or 
seven guineas (for they ave sold at dit- 
ferent prices, like papal indulgences), 
and that Mr, B. has lounged away a 
half hour there once a fortnight, or 
just as often as may have suited his 
convenience. 

if dispensary practice be worth any 
thing, it can only be so by a regularity 
of attendance at such an institution, 
and where scientific men are to be 
found, who can explain to pupils so 
attending the principles which direct 
them in a certain practice. Some 
revision of the discipline of the Dis- 
pensary department was necessary, 
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and we hope that the drill which the 
Corps Professional have received will 
bring them to duty. 


NOTICE TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

Medical Students are requested to 
take notice, that in consequence of 
some recent regulations of the Court 
of Examiners, it is indispensably ne- 
cessary for all those who enter them- 
selves as Physicians’ Pupils to the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of London, 
and who intend to present themselves 
for Examination, to appear personally 
at the Hall, and to bring with them 
their tickets authorizing their attend- 
ance on the medical practice of such 
institutions. 

A book has been opened at the 
Beadie’s office, for the purpose of 
registering the date of the tickets and 
the time of the Students’ appearance 
with them. Each Student who shall 
bring his ticket fer this purpose pre- 
viously to the 7th of next month (De- 
cember) will be entitled to calculate 


| the time of his attendance at the 


hospital or dispensary from the day 
of the date of his ticket; but every 
one who shall come after that time, 
will only be permitted to calculate the 
period of such attendance from the 
day of the date of his appearance at 
the Beadle’s office. 

Persons whose tickets are dated 
prior to the first of October last are 
exempted from the necessity of re- 
gistering such tickets. 

No fees to be paid for the registry. 


Apothecaries’ Hall, 
2d Nov, 1824. 


CET Ovrice, 210, Strand, London ; 
post-paid This 


work is pubbshed atan early hour every Saturday morning, and sold by all Bookseilets in 


the United Kingdom, 
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have discovered t wan deat 
them on earth n remoy 
their last abode for the purposes 


the anatomist, and which, copse- | p 


quently, to them cannot but have been 
uctive of the most poignant grief, 
is.,is truly. pitiable: but how is it 
made, known to.them? How do they- 
become acquainted sith it? Is it from 
surveillance not. 
‘he information is generally found to 
emanate from those wretches whose 
hearts are equally callous to the effects 
of affliction and compassion; for it 
cannot, for one moment, be supposed 
that they themselves would perform 
t office, Is not the domestic af- 
safficient, withont seeking it 

at the tomb of our departed friends ? 
What can be more inconsiderate aud 
unfeeling than to awaken those un- 
happy reflexions which have but so 
lately been pacified by conselation ? 
Is not the mind, by such disclosure, 
rendered disconsolate? and are not 
the thoughts for ever open to wild 
conjecture? None but a brate would 
be guilty of such nuworthy and base 
conduct. We ail know that anatomy 
mustibe studied, and we are equally 
aware of the necessary means which 
are required. How would our labori- 
ous and accurate countryman, Harvey, 
haye. discovered the cixculation of the 
but for anatomy? or whenever 
ld we have boasted of the illus- 
sand immortal Hunter, bad he 
not been deeply and intimately skilled 

in anatomy ? Tb 


at men (qui semper reminiscantur), | being fi 
pa those which have since been made | 


by have reduced the prac- 
of surgery, as,well as physic, to 
fixed. and rational principles; and it 
must, he that a surgeon 
is.much better fitted to perform ope- 
rations when, from previous anatomi- 
cal knowledge, he can precisely ac- 
count for the consequences of them. 
From the beneficial effects of dissec- 
tion, no reflecting mind will admit but 
that the present knowledge of surgery 
is far superior to that of the ancients, 
The human body being, the subject of 
the surgeon's operations, how will he 
be able to.perform them with success, 
or any, degree of confidence, if he be 
ignorant of the construction of the 
machine on which he is to work? A 
complete and thorough knowledg:: of 


zealous ¢ 
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anatomy is absol 5 
means of ch 
pursued with our own bands. The 
resent subject may, by some, be 
thought inapplicable, asfar as regards 
a public journal ; but if anatomy is so 
openly, and, I must say, illiberally 
opposed by them, surely the same 
channel is the, pest direct means by 
which it is. to, be,vindicated. If the 
pres periodicals were not so virnlent 
n_ their. attacks upon. anatomy, the 
present prejadice would be, as it were, 
but visionary. Let but the gentleman 
and the scholar refer to the medical 
works of the day, and I am fully. per- 
snaded they will. acknowledge. the 
futility and impropriety of such oppo- 
sition, I have patiently and anxiously 
waited to find what arguments or rea- 
sonable objections conld he urged 
against anatomy; but,I have waited 
in vain: the truth is, there exists no 
argument that can weigh against it, 
The necessity and paramount import- 
ance of the investigation of disease is 
such as to render it self-evident. The 
most general objection is, that as ana- 
tomical. inyestigations have already 
been numerons, consequently a further 
continuance of them wo be unne- 
cessary, This is. truly prepasterous! 
How futile! Those who hold such an 

inion are indeed of the ignoramus 
class; they,are “* worse than senseless 
things.” ere oral instruction. is not 
sufficient ; the young surgeon may at- 
tend the most ingenious and instruc- 


e discoveries of these | tive lectures on anatomy without 


for the exercise of bis pro- 
fession. Where is the specific for con- 
sumption? or for many, other diseases 
incidental to the human frame, and 
which, as yet, evade all the skill and 
ingenuity of the physician? and how 
are such objects ever to be surmounted 
without minute anatomical investiga- 
tion ? and, where, I would ask, is 
person who would not wish to av 
himself of ‘the henefit of medicine 
when on the bed of sickness? and how 
has that benefit been acquired, but by 
the observations in dissection? If any 
proof were wanting as to the further 
vec Gea in the it 
fully. exemplified in the ardour w 
whieh ‘the members of the . medical 


profession continue their 


av ini anatomy, for 
the improvement of the seience ; from 
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sult, England -has been ever consi- 
dered the nursery of the sciences, and 
witli reason. I glory in the name of 
Briton, and shall ever be ready with 
heart and hand to support my country. 
Our Government bave: éver directed 
their views to’ thatywhich might be 
most conducive to the welfare and 
prosperity of the peoples bur in. this 
instance, 1 shame to-contess, France, 
jnstly di e acility 
‘which her government affords to the 
inquiring student in anatomy ; and on 
that account alone, can they boast of 
having produced more celebrated plry- 
siologists of ‘the present daythan we 
are capable of opposing to them; and 
if owr government would turn their 
attention to the cause of this superio- 
tity of the French over us, the oppro- 
brium woeld not exist. I fear you 
will have thought me somewhat pro- 
lix; I have been more so than I ex- 
pected ; but necessity demands. that 
I should be so. It is well known that 
subjects for post mortem examination, 
are procured at present under immi- 
nent hazard ; if some relief be not 
afforded, what is more, they will be so 
infuture. The question.now, therefore, 
is whether anatomy shall meet with its 
deserving support, and by that means, 
pr ively advance for the benefit 
happiness of mankind; or whe- 

ther, on the contrary, it shall retro- 
grade ; the evil and unfortunate conse- 
quences of which will be unquestion- 


POPLITEAL ANEURISM. 


Tb the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

_ | Plymouth, Nov. Sth, 1824. 

Sir,— As your widely diffused pub- 
lication professes to afford a weekly 
account of such accidents and opera- 
tions as present themselves in the 
Metropolitan Hospitals, and as such 
details become interesting to prac- 
titioners in the country, and may 


course to be pursued by them, in 2 
curative way, on, the eccurrence. of 
similar cases, I have to request that 
you will give publicity toafew thonghts, 
whicl, have arisen ont of the conside- 
ration of acaseof diffused popliteal aneu- 
rism treated by the Hunterian-method 
of ligature iv one of the. Borough Hos- 
pitals.. The result ef the case. has. 
been unfortunate, aad the impression 
on my mind at the time that I read 
the first notice of it was, thatit would 
be so. It is not my desire to impute 
blame to the individual who operated 
on that occasion, but to call the atten-, 
tion of Surgeons toa point of eonsi- 
derable importance, in a_ practical, 
view, in reference to the treatment of. 
such cases in future. 

One of a similar nature which fell 
under the observation of the Sur; 
of a public charity in this town a few 
Pg since eccurs to my recollection.. 

e tumour was of considerable size 
and without. pulsation. No accurate 
account of its early history could be 
obtained, and it appeared probable to 
some,.that its contents were purulent. 
It was conjectured by others, that. 
blood would be found. A consultation 
decided that a small valvular openin 
should be made with a lancet;: and i 
discovered to be aneurismal, that the 
femoral artery should be tied about. 
the middle of the thi The lancet 
was followed by the escape of blood ; 
the aperture was carefally closed wi 
adhesive plaster, and the artery im- 
mediately sought for and 
tumour, on the following day, was un- 
reduced in size, and felt as tense as 
before the operation. A slight he- 
morrhage, notwithstanding pre- 
sence of well-applied adhesive straps, 
showed itself, and increased, during 
the night, to an es degree. Re- 
newed efforts were made to restrain 


_| it, but without effect; and as the pa- 


tient’s strength was beginning to sink, 
the only effectual means of saving 
his life, was resorted to—that of am- 
putating the limb. : 
The circumstances which presented 
themselves during the progress of a 
case so full of interest produced a 
deep impression on my mind, and the 
conclusion I came to was, that in all 
cases of diffused aneurism, nothing 
short of amputation would succeed in 
preserving life; and-the result of the 


have an jnfluence in determining the 


= 
which, in many cases, serious and 
fatal con ences have been the re- 
ably made manifest. ; 
J.H.B. 


case which has given rise to this com- 
munication will, I feel assured, be a 
useful lesson to us all. If amputation 
in the Borough Hospital case had 
been resorted to in the first place, 
there is reason to think that the in- 
dividual'’s life would have been spared ; 
But ‘where a diffusion of blood has 
taken place to a great degree, in con- 
sequence of the bursting of the anen- 
yismal tumour exerting afi injurions in- 
finence on the veins and lymphatics of 
the limb by its pressure, and where 
recurrent blood so soon finds its way 
through the articular arteries of the 
knee into the popliteal, we are not to 
expect a cure by absorption, in the 
same manner as if the original aneu- 
rismal tumour had been entire. 

The generality of surgeons are 
aware that a trae popliteal ancurism 
does not attain a considerable size, 
and that a pulsation may be distinctly 
felt while it is entire, but v hen its cha- 
racter is altered, by bursting and be- 
coming i > the pulsatory feel 
ceases. 


In both cases a laudable attempt | P® 


was made to save the limb. The re- 
stilt in one, after many difficulties, 
was successful amputation; in the 
other, death. 

“To fix in the minds of surgeons a 
point of practice of considerable im- 
portance, and to excite in those who 
are educating youth a desire to em- 
ploy the most judicious means for the 
relief of their patients, are the objects 
whieh have influenced me in address- 
ing you. It is by.a candid avowal of 
etror that the practice of surgery is 

roved ; and ina profession so truly 
aseful and honotirable, the most bene- 
ficial résuits will be found to flow from 
a more frequent commanication of un- 
successful cases. The diffusion of 
surgical knowledge throngh so many 
riodical channels has a considerable 
mflnence in establishing the best 
modes among British snr- 
geons, and the profession must feel 
highly indebted to those who labour 
in so ample a field of usefulness. 


I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. 
Cuirurevs. 
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HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


‘WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Tuesday, 16.. Mr. operated 
bert/Ewiney, for retention of 
; the histery of the case is as 


ening of Sunday last, the 
patient (who is about 28 years of age) 
found that. he was. unable to evacuate 
his urine, although he felt an inclina- 
tion to do so ; this. inability continued, 
and from the pain he felt, he was in- 
duced yesterday morning to apply to 
the Hospital’ for relief. On trials 
being made to pass a catheter or 
bougie, it) was found impracticable, 
all attempts of the kind having failed, 
and every other means for discharging 
the contents of the bladder being in- 
effectual, it was determined to make 
an opening into that viscus, in order 
to save the life of the patient. 

Mr. Wuire operated through the 
rinzum, in the same manner as in 
the lateral operation for stone, and 
the water being let out, the patient 
became and comparatively 


easy. 

Wednesday 17th.—Very 
in the region of the bladder. Ise 
120, quick and small ; tongue much 
furred ; little rest procured in the 
night and great irritation now exists ; 
bowels not open during the night. 

Give a dose of the common house 
mixtare. 

Thursday 18th.—Sleptafittle during 
the ‘night great irritation and dis- 
turbance of the constitution; pain 
over the bladder rather diminished ; 
pulse 120, quick and feeble ; tongue 
furred ; the urine. passes. through the 
wound principally, but “a few drops 
have found their-way through the 
urethra, 

Friday 19th.—Rather better this 
mornivg. Pain over the:bladder still 
great; bowels epen; tongue less fur- 
red; pulse 100. The urine flows ina 
small stream through the urethra, but 
the greater part frem the wound. 

Saturday 20th,—Boweis upen ; pulse 
96 ; tongue cleaner ; pain in the pubic 
region diminished; the urine runs 
freely through the urethra. To-day, 
when Mr. White went round the wards 
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with the pupils, he made some remarks 
upon this case, and gave his reasons 
for operating in the above manner, 
in preference to puncturing the blad- 
der the rectum. ‘He said, 
that in the latter method of operating, 
he had frequently known extensive 
sloughs take place in the réctum and 
surrounding parts, from sinusses form- 
ing, which sometimes caused death ; 
whilst in the mode now pursued, he 
had always found the care quicker, 
aod a favourable termination of the 
case. He also said, that often when 
acatheter could not be passed into the 
bladder, the contents, might be eva- 
cuated by moderate pressure upon that 
viseus, and this ‘likewise took place 
when it was in a state of torpidity ; 
he then illustrated bis remarks, by 
pressing upon the bladder of this man, 
when the urine ran freely from the 
orifice of the urethra. 

The patient continues to mend, very 
little urine now passes throngh the 
wound, and he will doubtless be soon 
discharged from the hospital. . 


The accidents admitted here during 
the past week are—a fractured femur, 
compound fracture of the tibia, and 
a dislocation of the os bhumeri. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


On Friday last, Mr. Green removed 
a large steatomatous tumour from the 
outer edge of the latissimus dorsi, be- 
tween it and the origin of the triceps 
extensor cubiti. The tumour weighed 
about two pounds and a half. 

Mr. Travers removed a schirrus 
from the breast of a female aged 50. 

A small sarcomatous tumour of the 
common vascular kind was removed 
from the sclerotic and lower part of 
the cornea of the right eye of a little 
girl, by Mr. Green. It was about the 
sixe of a small pea, and appeared to 
separate the conjunctiva from the 
lower part of the cornea, affording a 
good proof that the reflection of this 
membrane is continued over the cornea. 


Accidents admitted this week are, 
acompound fracture of the tibia and 
fibula, at the lower part of the leg. 
The ieg is placed over a double in- 
clined plane, and the foot supported. 


Fractured ribs ; two cases of scalds ; 
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infery to the knee ; lacerated wound 
the leg, and a few other minor ac- 
cidents. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 

The only operation performed here 
for the wae was that of lithotomy, 
by Mr. Key. The patient is a lit 
boy about two years and a half old; 
the stone about the size of three large 
almonds, and of that shape. The child 
has passed a good night, and is going 
on very favourably. 


The principal accidents admitted 
are, a fracture of the neck of the hu- 
merus ; a fracture of the radius; and 
a simple fracture of the tibia. 


APOTHECARIES HALL versus the 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS! — 
“ Seeing is believing,” and it z= 

pears that nothing short of ocular de- 
monstration will suffice, to afford the 
proof positive, to the worthy “* Court 
of Examiners,” that the certificates 
which the students of the medical pro- 
fession bring to their sanctum, are not 
forgeries, or that the persons who 
have signed them are not guilty of 
palpable falsehood. Nothing short of 
an appearance in propria persona will 
do; there is not a Fellow; Member, or 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Phy« 
sicians, in London, or “ within seven 
miles thereof,” either urbe, or ex- 
tra urbe,” who posesses honour or ho- 
nesty enough to gain his assertions 
a credenceat the dpothecaries’ Hall |! 
However smoothly the “ recent re- 
gulations” way be worded, this is 
the substance of the manifesto; and 
it is the mean opivion which the 
“ Worshipful Society of Apothecaries” 
entertain of the “ Royal College of 
Physicians”, that rendered this 
personal attendance “ indispens@ly 
necessary.” 
The Worshipful Society have at last 
discovered that they have been cheat- 
ed; they have found ont that some 
wicked physicians have imposed on 
them, by giving certificates for nine 
months’ dispensary practice, when the 
stiidents have attended only five ; or 
for six months’ hospital practice, when 
the papils have attended four. 

hat does the dispensary practice, 
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als 
is condestery do.for, the: 
= ords him.a certificate, 
which the society of apothecaries have 
said they must see. What does the 
certificate say for the student? That 
Mr. B..fas and diligently 
attended the physician’s practice for 
nine months .last past,” witness 
hand, &c.; but it means that Mr, B. 
has. paid the gentlemae who has writ~ 
ten, ** witness my hand,” five, six, or 
Pen guineas (ier they are sold at dif- 
ferent prices, ike papal indulgences), 
‘and that Mr. B. has lov away a 
half hour there once a fortnight, or 
just as often as may have suited his 
If Tispena tice be worth a 
ispensary e be worth an 
thing, it can so by a 
of attendance at such an institation, 
and where scientific men are to be 
fonnd, who can explain to pupils so 
attending the privciples which direct 
them in a. eertain practice. Some 
revision of the discipline of the Dis- 
epartment was necessa 
Bnd we hope that the drill which the 
Corps Pr ofestiogal ve received will 
bring them to doty. 


‘NOTICE TO MEDICAT, STUDENTS. 

Medical Students are requested to 
take notice, that.in consequence of 
some recent regulations. of the Court 
of Examiners, it is indispensably ne- 
cessary for all. those, who enter them- 
selves as Physivians' Pupils to the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries’ of London, 
and who intend to present themselves 
for Examivation, to appear personally 
at the Hall, and to bring with them | eiusion 
their tickets authorising their attend- 
auce on the medical practice of such 
institutions. 

A bock has been opened at the 
Beadle’s office, for the purpose of 
registering the date of the tickets and 
the time of the Students’ appearance 
with them, Each, Student who shall 
bring ‘his ticket for this purpose pre- 
viously 40 the 7th of next month (De- 
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cember) will be eutithed to calculate 
the time’ of his: attendance at the 
thgspital dixpensary from the day 
of the date of his ticket ; but every 
one shalt comé after that tiuie, 


rmy’| will only be permitted tocalevlate the 


period of such attendance from the 
day of the date of his appearance at 
the Beadle’s office. 

Persons whose tickets are dated 
prior to the first of October last are 
exempted from the of re- 
gistering such tickets. 

ganna to be paid for the registry, 


Apothecaries’ Hall 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


! 

Puocion will find a Letter at the 
address he sent us in A, last. The 
reasons will be stated why he has tiot 
keard from us at an-earlier period. 

We thank A SuBscniBer for the ar- 
ticle on QUACKERY, but it is not calcu: 
lated for the pages of this Work. Physi- 
cians and. Surgeons do not require to 
be told who are the aa or who are 
the spurious quacks. he paper, as 
ested, is left at our Office. é 

BRITAS in our next. 


suggestions. 
PRINTER, we beg to. inform Mevicus 
that the individual whom he named has 
been the pane thas 
Work for some weeks 
Under the head ERRATAs. at the com 
ion of our next week's 


will find the explanation he 


‘The Letter \of As, Boroven 
STUDENT in page 312, will, we delieve, 
satisfy the request of Justine Aut 
cus. 

We would advise H., before he ew 
barks in the projected undertaking, 
jirst consult his, Mamma; 

The observations of Amicus Jus- 
TITIZ en the treatment of the FUNK 
Purits of the Lonpon Hospitat, oy 
me Surgeons of that [nstitution, 

be inserted in our next Number. 
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The gnicuance complained af by reply to M., we beg ita déquaint 
ConsTANT READER will be effectually | him, that the Meeting at the Frrema- 
removed in (the ;comrse | mone three} SONS’ which 
weeks. was held for the purpose of PUTTING 

We rather think that the ¢ Feet men-|;DOWN Tue LANCET, was, we are in- 
tioned by Ty a0, is produced by the me- — composed of the following very 
chanical influence of the carotiils. lea Gentlemen:—Eaby, TRAVERS, 

We regret that Amicus should be| Simon Pure, Courtenay, Jor Burns, 
inconvenienced by the smallness of our | (with a trephined DURA MATER), GREEN 
type, owing to inflammation of the| (looking bine), PRomPTER Nasu (with 
eyes, and we are sorry that we cannot spectacles) , 
afford him relief, ~ an ” compelled | (with his ductus communis choledochus), 
to adhere to and Sir Everard-Home, with qn urn 

case 0 ‘the | containing the of 

in Epilepsy, shall ap-| manuscripts, 


CHARLES Wine Merchant to the Royal Family, Opera Go. 
lonnade, Haymarket, has,now on Sale the finest Old PORT, 36s. per 4 
superior SHERRY, 36s. per doz.; and CAPE MADEIRA, |16s. per doz 

Two dozen of each of the above Wines, will be well packed in an excellent: 
Sherry hogshead, bottles included, by a remittance of 107 orwbalf that 
quantity in hampers, for 5L-—Madeira, Vidonia, Calcayella, Lisbon, Moan, 
tain, &c. per doz. jast landed ; Champagne, vintage 1818, first quality, 
warranted, s. per doz. ; Maraschino, 15s. 6d. per flask. . 

Just imported FLORENCE QIL, casés of el flasks, 2/. 2s. or Is. Gd. 
per flask.—-OLD COGNAC BRANDY, 21s. 6d. and 6d.; RUM, 14s. 
and 15s. 6d. per gallon.—P.S. Fine Old Port, 3s. per bottle, fine Old — 
as,, and Madeira, excelient, 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
landing, a of GRAPES of the first qua- 

inthe tion rs; from 28 to 30 at 25s. per jar. 

Depot at Old. Kent, read , where the above may be had at 
the: reed cod BURGH ALE, 12s. per dozen. No credit. 


C@BBETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 

COBBETT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, or — Inatractions for the Learn- 
img of French, price 5s.—-COBBETT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, price 2s. Gd. 
—His TWELVE SERMONS, on interesting subjects, price 25. 6d.—His 
COTTAGE ECONOMY, 2s. 6d.—His GARDENER, price 3s. 6d.— 
His APER AGAINST. 2OLD, price 3s. YEAR'S RESIDENCE, 


did of the money. Any Gen town, 
the Nawsmen, just 


ttreet, London, and are sold by bimy, and by ali other Booksellers.— 
Also, published and. sold. as, aforesaid: “ THE LAW OF TURNPIKES ; 
or, an Amalytical Arrangement. of, and fk a Coramentaries on, ajl 
the General, Acts relative to ‘Turnpike Roads.” By Wituiam Consert, 
Junior, Student of Lincoln's Inn, price 3s. 6d.—Also, “‘ A RIDE of EIGHT 
HUNDRED MILES in PRANCE.” By James P. Connert, Stadent of 
lipcoln’s Inn.—Mr. Cogpert will have Swedish Turnip and M 
Wurzet to. sell the approaching season.—The Number. 
Cobbett’s History of the Prorgstanr Rerormatton | will be published, as 
above, on the 20th of this November, price 3d. each Number. 
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DICUS Hl Food for | Gattle, agreeably to which instructions such prodigious Crops have 
has been raised by several Farmers in America and. in Great Britain; price 5s. 
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dois _ OFFICE, No. sa, 
Marquis of HUNTLEY. 
Ice Prrstpens. 


| Phe Dean of 

Lord Viscount Gariies, Sir H. Halford, Bart. 
Lord Viscount Stopford, | Phomas Wilson, “Esq. 


Sir E. Home, ‘Bart. P. ns. 
Job Cladstoue, ia , 
Rev. Dr. Sttepherd,: 
Dr. Yates, a aft 1 ait, 
-Awprrors. 


Baldwin, Hag.;-Jn. Stevenson, Joseph Seely, 
Kay, Bart; Pricey at, end Coleman, 1, 


au 
All ‘Persons asedred. wiole: Life: will-cojoy libesal share 
their proportions being added to the actaal sunis 
assured, and left to accumulate, for the benefit of their successors, or applied 
in dimination of the annuabpay ments of Premium,’ at their option. 

Persons wishing to secure a certain amount to be-paid at their decease, 
either by paying an annual Premium’ for three 
five, seven, or any certain years, instead of continuing 


the of Life. ‘to su to 
{he sdvantages, standard of health, beet 
tend to shorten life, calculating 
instead of afficted with with Gout; — and the 
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published hour Satwrda’ 
im the, United Kingdom. 
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Geotge Bit “M.D. Clement M.D. 
Wee Boyd, Sir William Ka Bart. 
Robert Bree, M.D., F.R.S. | James Kitblewhite, Esq. 
H. Chambers, tis A. A. Mievifle, 
Chichester, George Pinekard, M.D. ~ 
Henry Barke; By F. Ashby Saith, | 
Kibbiewhite, Esqh’ 
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3 owl 
NA diminished Rate of Assuranee, especially’on the Lives, cal- is re. 
culated 1 the improved state of public health and increa' duration of Siohin 
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on-in 
of 
the 
Pavchasing the Interest of the Assured whenever cirenmistanees may thi; 
-oveur to render it expedient. id yd bhoa bis , Which 
The Society will grant Annuities, Endowments for Children, &c.; fused. 
-will purchase Annaities, Reversions, and other contingent Ioterésts. ‘ It mag 
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